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‘MEDITATIONS OF A BEREAVED LOVER ON 
THE SEA-SHORE. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE: 


"Fis the sweet hour of Eve, when all 

Is bright above, and calm below ; 
‘When, save the wretched, none recall 

That earth is but the home of wo. 
Some look upon the waving grove, 

Some gaze upon the dark blue sea, 
Some on the glistening eye of love,— 

I look for thee. 





Tis twilight, and the plaintive bird 

Wild warbles through the darkening wood; 
And there her sweetest notes are heard 

By those who love calm solitude : 
While others list the jovial cry 

That, echoing o’er tbe tranquil sea, 
Bespeaks the home-bound vessel nigh, 

list for thee. 


I too can gaze on earth and sea, 

Hear the bird’s note, the maiden’s voice ; 
But none can whisper peace to me, 

None bid my wither’d heart rejoice. 
© when shall calmer ft’ oughts have birth? 

It hath not been—it cannot be— 
Till thou once more return to earth, 

Or I to thee. 


FRENCH POLIOE. 


When the Cossacks were expected in Paris, the people of the “ 
andthe suburbs exerted themselves to conceal their most valuable et- 
fects from these northern pillagers. The Curate of Livry was anxious 
10 remove the church plate a» well @8 bis own ; and his triend and re- 
lation, M. Genari, a jewetter of Peris, who happened at oat ume to 
be at the parsonage, resolved to take advantage of the Curate’s cau- 
tion, and to conceal about 100,000 crowns worth of precious stones. 
Moirellet, who exercised the triple functions of cooper, chanter, and 
sexton, was intrasted by the two friends to conceal the treasure ; for 
he had a great reputation in the neighbourhood for piety, sagacity, 
and prudence. In spite of all his art, however, the treasure vanished, 
and Moirellet one morning appeared before the Cure, pale and dis- 
fracted, to announce that the Cossacks had certainly passed through 
the wood, and dug up the precious deposit. The honest Cure, with 
Moirellet, and the servants, vented their maledictions on the Cos- 
sacks; but when the fatal news was brought to M. Senart, he had 
his suspicions, and repairing to the police, as he could not bring the 
Cossacks within its jurisdiction, he boldly accused Moirellet of the 
robbery. “Moirellet may possibly be guilty,” replied M. Henry, the 
Prefect; “butif he keeps his own council, it will be impossible to 
convict him.” M. Senart exclaimed that he would give 100,000 francs 
for the recovery of the property; but upon the police replying that 
thuy would set every engine to work to discover the thief, Le gra- 
dually decreased his reward to fifty thousand, and, finally, to 10,000 
francs. Vidocg closed with these terms. Moirellet was thrown into 
a and Vidocq, in the disguise of asoldier, was billeted at the 

ouse of his wife, where he made love to her, and used every possible 
artifice to get at the secret; but the lady was faithful and cunning, 
and, foiling him at all points, Vidocq was obliged to decamp, with his 
lost time and his lost expenses for his pains. He now disguised him- 
self asa German servant, and was imprisoned for travelling without a 
passport; but it was in vain that he tried to get into the confidence of 
his fellow prisoner, Moirellet. At last, however, Vidocg and he were 
drinking together, when the former stated that he was the servant of 
a Prussian officer, and had robbed his master, and concealed his port- 
manteau in the Forest of Bondi. Moirellet, in his turn, confessed his 
having robbed the honest Cure of Livry, and Vidocg artfully procured 
his liberation, on the pomise of his giving him some of the spoil. As 
soon as they had repaired to the place of concealment, and Moirellet 
had uncovered the treasure, Vidocq pounced upon him, avowed his 
being an officer of police, and declared him his prisoner. The poor 
Moirellet piteously exclaimed, ‘“‘Good God! who would have thought 
it, you looked so clownish.”’ The culprit was sentenced to six year's 
close confinement. M.Senart could not contain himself for joy, on 
recovering his lost treasure ; and he overloaded Vidocq with compli- 
ments, with praises, and with gratitude ; but the 10,000 francs he ne- 
ver thought of. Vidocq was obliged to remind him of his engage- 
ment, when M. Senart replied, “Oh dear me, [beg your pardon, Lhad 
quite forgotten the reward; but now you mention it, 1 do remember 
that [ promised you five thousand francs.” In vain did Vidocq assure 
him it was ten thousand; the jeweller had an excellent memory ; he 
had never forgotten any thing in his life. Vidocq was obliged to put 


up with the moiety of the promised reward, for five thousand francs 
was all he could ever recover. " 


. “g 
LIEUT. MARSHALL’S NAVAL BIOGRAPHY. 
fioyal Naval Biography ; or, Memoirs of the Services of all the Flag 
Officers, &c. Sc. whose Names appeared on the Admiralty List at the 
commencement of 1823. By John Marshall, Lieut. R. N. Supple- 
ment, Part 3. 8vo. pp. 414. London, 1829. Longman & Co. 
_ Pursuing his interesting researches with great diligence and atten- 
‘ion, Lieut. Marshall has here added another excellent volume to his 
records of our naval heroes, The exploits of a number of gallant 
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officers, together with the official dates of their promotions, and the 
despatches which detail their particular services, are related with 
brevity and perspicuity; and the whole interspersed with observa- 
tions and anecdotes, which relieve the dryness of circumstantial par- 
ticulars, and recommend the work to popularity, on account of the 
entertainment it affords, as well as to regard as a book of reference. 
Having given it this general character, we shall extract a few passages 
to illustrate our opinion. The following is a striking anecdote of the 
extent to which our sailors carried daring during the late war. 
“Captain Peyton, was posted into the Minstrel of twenty guns, 
Sept. 26, 1811; from which period he appears to have been employed 
on |he coasts of Valencia and Catalonia until nearly the end of the 
war, On the 10th Aug. 1812, Captain Peyton observed three French 
privateers lying under the protection of the strong fortress of Beni- 
dorme, between Alicant and Cape St. Martin. Finding that their 
place of rendezvous was discovered, two of them hauled ashore, 
landed six of their guns, and erected a battery on the beach, which 
wus manned by their joint crews, amounting to eighty men, chiefly 
Genoese: under these circumstances he could do no more than pre- 
vent theirescape. On the night of Aug. 12, a cutter was sent to row 
guerd near the shore, under the command of Mr. Micheel Dwyer, a 
gentleman who had been made a lieutenant nearly five months be- 
tore. but was still ignorant of his promotion. This young officer con- 
sidered, that if he could take the privateers’ battery, he might be able 
to capture and bring out the vessel, which still continued afloat. 
With this view he had questioned some Spaniards who came from 
the ‘own, and they all agreed in stating that the enemy had retreated, 
leaving only thirty men in the battery, and twenty in the castle. 
Greotly as the force in the batiery. even according to this information, 
excueded his own, he relied upon the courage and steadiness of his 
boal’s-crew, only seven in number, determined upon the attempt, and 
accordingly landed, at half-past nine p.m.,about three miles to the 
westward of the town. The moment his gallant little band began to 
advance, they were challenged by a French sentinel; Mr. Dwyer an- 
swertd in Spanish, that they were peasants ; and they continued their 
march tillthey reached the battery, which was instantly attacked, 
and pfitera smart struggle, carried, although the whole of the priva- 
tees. men were there to defend it. A few minutes only elapsed be- 
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oons come from?’ He did not notice the question, and I repeated it. 

e then turned to look; and his eye glancing on the lengthening 
column, the truth flashed on his mind. He sprang on _ his teet, vehe- 
mently exclaiming, ‘We are surprised—ihe French are in the town, 
and we are all taken.’ More appalling words never saluted my ears ; 
nor was a delightful ‘ete-a-tete ever more abruptly or disagreeably in- 
terrupted. We songht instant safety in flight: be one way, I another. 
My route lay through the garden, terminated by a palisade, which I 
mounted, and then leaped on what I took to be dry ground, but which 
proved to be a stagnant ditch, the water of which, evaporated by the 
summer heat, had left a residuum, which for consistence and odour 
might be likened to the most unutterable of abominations. I was ab- 
solutely so enfonce asto be in danger of suffocation; but by dint of 
immense exertion [ at length succeeded, by the aid of the luxuriant 
corn which grew on the banks, in extricating myself trom the vilest 
of durances; and creeping forward, I lay down in the midst of the 
field, listening to the clattering of the horses’ hoofs as they rang on 
the pavement; tothe shouts of the assailants; and the scattered fire 
of their carbines and pistols, discharged in exchange for the fire of our 
outposts. ‘To deseribe the train of disagreeable thought, nay of mise-. 


rable feeling, which occupied my mind at this moment, is quite impos-. 


sible. A more rapid moral transition from pleasure to pain, from 
happiness to misery, cannot be imagined. lLuastead of my day-dreams 
of victory, of glory,and promotion, Verdun, or Valenciennes, with 
its dungeon, and a lengthened imprisonment, appeared in withering 
and close perspective. Betiveen me and my brig, whose flag I saw 
gallantly waving over the waters of the Eibe, at the distance of 
2000 yards, was interposed, for aught that I knew, an entire French 
corps @armee. Itwes indeed a blighting sight ; and in the bitterness 
of the moment I was not only tempted to curse my own folly, but to 
anathematise all womankind, who had thus seduced me from my own 
element, and my own quarter-deck, on which I ought to have been 
standing, free and independent. In the midst of this bitter reverie 
the noise subsided, and the firing ceased. I venturedto look around 
me. All appeared tranquil. became somewhat re-assured; and 
seeing two men ip an adjoining field, I ventured to approach them. 
They gave me a plank to cross a stream, I asked by signs, amdim 
English turned tayey-tu zy (which makes > bad German), whatroad 

hey Widpwued thet they ted retreated: ant 


the men would not 


shot through the shoulder: even then, how little intention they had | bave had the hardihood to do this, I instantly made off, intending to 


of surrendering may be collected from the following anecdote :— 
‘ The man who had been wounded, wio had lost his right eye, on re- 
covering from his stupefaction, deliberately took a handkerehief from 
his neck, and binding it over the wound, said, ‘Though I have lost one 
eye, 1 have still another left, and I’ fight till Tlose that too. Thope, 
Mr. Dwyer, you will never surrender.’ But their ammunition was 
now ethausted, and the enemy, emboldened by the cessation of their 
fire, ruahed down upon them with their bayonets. Mr. Dwyer was 
too weak, from the loss of blood, to sustaina fight hand-to-hand; he 
and hismen were borne down by such overwhelming numbers, and 
the enany were soon in unresisted possession of the battery. In this 
assault, Mr. Dwyer received no less than seventeen bayonet wounds; 
and all his men;except one, were likewise most severely wounded. 
The admiration of the enemy at their invincible courage was without 
measuré; the treatment they experienced from them was rather like 
that of grateful men to benefactors who have suffered for their sakes, 
than thit of enemies to those who have fallen into their power. 
When they were conveyed to the head-quarters of the French gene- 
ral, Mons. Goudin, the same benevolence and solicitude, in acknow- 
ledgment of their bravery, were shown to them by that officer and 
his suite. It was forgotten, in this instance, that men taken in war 
are prisovers: permission was given them to return to their ship, and 
the general sent an invitation to Captain Peyton to visit him on shore, 
that he might in person restore them, and congratulate him on having 
such brave men under his command. The invitation was given with 
candosr,and accepted with confidence. Captain Peyton dined with 
General Goudin, and remained on shore several hours.” 

The following anecdotes of Captain G. E. Watts, Lord George 
Stuart, and the Duke of Brunswick, are curious. 

“Ofer narrative of the circumstances which led to the attack of the 
French troops in Hanover is contained in a letter from Captain Watts 
to ont of his private correspondents. ‘Captain Goate, assisted by 
mysel, as already stated, having expelled the French force from 
Cuxheven and Ritzbuttle, was superseded shortly after in the com- 
mandof the squadron by Lord George Stuart; and we have, under 
his londship’s.auspices, just performed an exploit with that prompti- 
tude and decision which exalt English sailors in the estimation of the 
world, and which will, if I mistake not, form one of the adornments 
of our naval annals. The circumstances which preceded and finally 
led tothis enterprise, as respects both Lord George Stuart and my- 
self, ave in themselves so interesting and peculiar, and it may be added 
ludicmus, that I cannot forego the gratification of fally detailing them. 
Gallartry in ‘love and war,’ in ‘lady’s bower and tented field,’ are 
with the warrior one and indivisible. So sang the immortal trou- 
badouwrs, those chroniclers of the ‘deeds of days of other years.’ 
We had obtained the ascendency over our rivals in the one, and it 
therefore became incumbent on us to equal or surpass them in the 
other. Amongst the number of those whose smiles proved magnetic, 
were the pretty Miss 8S. and hercompanion Miss N. Lord George 
and myselt had just paid them a morning visit. The window of their 
drawing-room overlooked the main street of Ritzbuttle; and while 
diligeatly employed in playing the agreeable, I by chance looked out, 
and was surprised by the sudden appearance of two mounted dra- 
goons, with drawn sabres, dashing down the street, closely followed 
by others. Accosting Lord George, who was busily engaged in con- 
versation with Miss. S., | asked, ‘Where bave those German dra- 








skirt the town and gain the landing-place. In passing, I heard sounds 
which I thought familiar. Lapproached one oi the lanes which tra- 
verse the main street, and there beheld !—conceive the emotion, if you. 
can, With which I beheld!—our own dear, delightlul, eccentric, and 
gallant Jacks, armed with pike, cutlass, and pistol, going in through 
the town, with all the celerity and animation of a fox-chase,in fulk 
cry,— Forward, my boys!’ ‘Have at the French rascals!’ ‘Da—m 
their eyes, we'll work them for this!’ ‘And so we will, my brave 
lads,’ I cried exultingiy, bursting into the midst of them, and joining 
heart and soul in the euliveniag chorus. My transport on this unex- 
pected deliverance was only inferior to that of the reprieved criminat 
with the halter round his neck, and forcibly assured me how true it is, 
that perfectly to enjoy, we must first suffer. To account for this sud~ 
den transformation in the state of my affairs, few words will suffice. 
Intelligence of the enemy’s entrance had quickly reached the squa- 
dron, together with the news that Lord George Stuart and Captain, 
Watts were taken prisoners. All the boats were instantly manned 
and armed, and a force of 300 seamen and marines landed tor 
their rescue, whom Lord George had the pleasure of meeting at 
the ianding place His lordship, in his first flight, was accompa- 


| nied up stairs by the pretty Miss S., who first suggested an asylum 


up the chimney, then under her bed, and finally in her bed. Kine 
Charles the Second, of amorous memory, often declared, that when in. 
the midst of the oak, he ‘would not have kissed the bonniest lass in. 
a’ Christendom ;’ and so, in like manner, had Miss S., all lovely 
as she was, offered to be his lordship’s bed companion, at this criti- 
eal moment, I verily believe he woeid have declined the overture. He 
made a better election; for, happening to observe a bargher’s 
dress in one of the rooms, he put it on, sallied forth at the back 
door, and reached the landing place just in time to put himself at the 
head of his men, whom he was leading in pursuit when I joined, and 
cordially shook him by the hand. It would be difficult to say, whether 
his joy at our escape, or his merriment at my appearance, was the 
greatest. An hour before, I had been the meet inmate of a lady’s 
boudoir; and now, covered from head to foot with filth and mire, 1 
was untouchable, nay almost unapproachable, by any human being 

Even Jack himself, with all his deference for his commander, was con- 
strained to chuckle at the grotesqueness of my appearance. Heartily 
did { join in the laugh, merrily observing, that my condition was a 
fine illustration of the truism, that ‘from the sublime to the ridiculous 
isbuta step!’ ‘ But what say you, my lord,’ I added, ‘to our giving a 
practical commentary upon it to those fellows ?’—pointing to the ene- 
my’s cavalry, about sixty in number, whom we saw drawn up onan. 
eminence a few miles off. The proposition was hardly uttered, when 
it was assented to; Lord George observing. ‘I was just about to ask 
your opinion upon that point.’ A halt was made, provisions were 
sent for, and then off we started in pursuit, determined, if possible, to 
serve out to our opponents a double portion of their own measure : and 
pretty well we executed our mission. ** * At daylight we all but 


caught every rogue of them napping: twenty minutes sooner, and the 
entire body, of both cavalry and infantry, would have been surprised 
in their cantonments: as it was, we sent them scampering, like the 
heard of swine filled with devils, in treble-quicktime. I[t was my luck 

lot to bear the most prominent part in the affair. With my own bands 
Istruck the flag in the battery, after giving them a most glorious pep- 
pering in opr advance, and subsequently by unspiking their guns, and 
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ing them to bear upon them in their retreat. We captured 
Mons. Le Murche, the leader of the detachment, and lis gallant char- 
ger; and, in twenty-eight hours, from the commencement of these de- 
tailed events, [ was, in spite of asevere wound, gaily and iriespheay 
prancing on that very pavement, and on that identical horse, w ‘h, 
with its rider, now my prisoner, had placed me in such jeopardy, ard 
flied me with such consternation.” ' ; 

In another letter to his friend, Captain Watts says—“ It may with 
truth be asserted, that a more fortunate measure than our attack upon 
the enemy at Gessendorf, was never decided upon. We have just as-- 
sisted in rescuing the gallant Duke of Brunswiek, with his'vorps of 
about 1800 men, from the most perilous condition? Exeluded by" Bo- 
naparte from the terms of his late treaty with Anstria, with which he 
had been acting as a partisan, he determined, rather than tamely sub- 
mit to the despot, to attempt his retreat from the very heart 0 Ger- 
vaany, surrounded by enemies. In pursuance of this determination, 
he was forced to fight a battle every day, in one of which ke captured 
1200 prisoners: he stormed two towns which barred his progress; laid 
Leipsic itself under contributien ; and finally arrived, closely pursued, 
on the banks of (he Weser, four days after our defeat and dispersion of 
the enemy. By the flight of their armed vessels, and the destruction 
of their battery, the river, upon which he embarked his men in smal 
coasters, was left open, and he, by these meaus, made his way down 
to us, without further hindrance or molestetion.” ; : 

We have only room for one more extract of this highly interesting 
correspondence. “ When I got’on board the Moéquito, I was told by 
Captain Goate, that the Duke had just arrived, and that he would in- 
troduce me to him, adding, ‘ See, here he comes!’ (What? I asked, 
in unfeigned astonishment, ‘can that be the Duke of Bronswick ?” look- 
ing at a slight advancing figure, about five feet five inches bigh, with a 
sun-burnt countenance and light moustaches. He hada sinall forag- 
ing cap on his head, which, on my being introdacéd to him, he most 
courteously doffed. He was without his blaekJackét (the costume 
of his corps), his waiscoat was thrown open, shirt collar loose, throat 
bare, and wrists unbuttoned; presenting altogether a figure so unberoic, 
that I took tim for one of the hamblest of his followers. Having con- 
versed in French with him for a short time, he-expressed a wisb to re- 
pose himself Captain Goate naturally offered to escort him to his 
cabin; but he declined. Simply asking for a flag, in which he en- 
veloped himself, he lay down on the deck, between two guns, with his 
cap for a pillow upon one of the quoins. Perhaps no individual since 
the days of Swedish Charles ever endeared him so (greatly by bis sim- 
plicity of manner, and rigid self-denial, as this gallant and persevering 
prince. Practising every abstinence, exposing himself to every hard- 
ship, braving every danger, and participating in every triumph, he is 
idolised by bis followers, all of whom speak of bin with rapture and 
enthusiasm.” 19-90 

Our next extract exhibits the exploits of Capt. Coghlan, commonly 
called “Intrepid Jerry,” and which his introduction into the navy 
seems well to justify. The Dutton East Indiaman was wrecked in 
1796. 

“ During the height of the storm, and before boats of any or 
tion could venture out to her assistance, Mr. Coghian, then scarcely 
sixteen years of age, plunged into tl-e sea with a rope tied round his 
body, and succeeded in catching hold of two men, whom he conducted 
safely to the shore. After saving several lives in a similar manner, 
and at the imminent risk of being himself beaten to pieces against the 
rocks, Mr. Coghlan’s strength failed him,—but not so his spirit. Per- 
ceiving that the wind had in some measure decreased, he then hastened 
to the Barbican at Plymouth, obtained a boat, with several volunteers, 
and instantly proceeded to the wreck, from whence many persons 
were taken, and conveyed to different pilot vessels which had begun 
to approach the citadel. Itis supposed that, by Mr. Coghlan’s exer- 
tions on this occasion, not less than fifty men were rescued from a 
watery grave, before a single boat from any of the men-of-war dared 
venture to his assistance,—so terrible was the state of the weather. 
Mr. Coghian’s heroic behaviour was fortunately witnessed by Sir Ed- 
ward Pellew, now Viscount Exmouth, who soon afierwards offered 
him his patronage if he would consent to enter the navy.” 

In 5800 he was lieutenant. Atthe commencement of an action with 
a French ship, its commander, Mons. Pointe, hailed le Renard (com- 
mifided by our hero) and ordered her to ‘ strike ;” apo hearing which 
Captain Coghlan took histrampet,and coolly replied, Wel ! Pl strike, 
and d——d hard too, my lad, direotly ;” and amps fulfilled his progaise. 

“Qathe 11th October following, Capt. Coghlan captured la Bel- 
lone, privateer, of four guns aud fifty men; and on tie 28th May, 
1806, la Diligente, a national brig, hauled down her culaurs to le Be- 
nard, without attempting the least resistance, although mounting lour- 
teen long 6-pounders and two brass 36-pounder carronades, with a 
complement of 125 men. When taken on board le Renard, the 
French commauder, Mons. Vincent Thevenard, was struck with the 
smallness of that vessel, and, with much sang freid, he requested per- 
mission to return to his late brig, that he nt y ais skill in fight; 
which, of course, Captain Coghlan laughedat. He then, with equal 
gravity, solicited a certificate, stating that he had not acted cowardly. 
Captain Coghlan replied—‘ No, I cannot dothat; but L will give yoo 
one that will specify you have acted prudetly !’ ”’ 

With’ this characteristic touch we must cast anchor, though not 
without the intention of another sai! with our friend Lieut. Marshall. 


a / 
THE AGE---A POEM----IN RIGHT BOOKS. 


{The following amusing remarks 'precede a review of the above 
poem, in the last number of Blackwood’s Magazine. | : 

The author of the Age is about as like a poet as a bubbleyjock is to 
apeacock. Down wings, and up tail, goes bubbley, with intermit- 
tent snort from his long, red, dangling nostril, and a beld boom from 
his whole body, as if he were sending tidings of his magnificent exis- 
tence in thunder to the uttermost parts of the earth; whereas, the 
fact is, that the cook has issued orders to the scullion for his imme- 
diate execution for the benefit of clergy; and that mimistress of fate 
is even then making a sally from the back kitchen against the unsus- 
pecting sultaun who, ere the bell toll for the servants’ dinner, will 
stoop his anointed head, with all its comb and wattles, between her 
inexorable knees—his neck becoming precisely as long as her arm— 
while the neighbourhood shal! continue in a state of great and just 
alarm for an hour after his last unearthly gobble. Now, we are far 
from denying that a babbiey is an imposing bird, afler, his own fash- 
ion; but he is in a mistake ebout his tail, which is not the constella- 
tion he fondly believes it to be, while he upholds it to the airs and 
sunshine of heaven. The world is not, as he imagines, lost in speech- 
less admiration of bis planetary system. No idea hath ke of the utter 
absurdity of the exposure behind, consequent on the koisting of bis 
imperial standard—an utter absurdity, in no way relieved by the ro- 
tatory motion in which le keeps prancing on feett hat mag not venture, 
withoat imminent denger of the retort courteous, to jaugh at the legs 
that employ them as pedestals. From the hauteur of his most adven- 
turous aspect, you could not doubt, while be is thus treading ground 
in a circle of eighteen inches diameter, that he considers himself a 
Columbus or a Cook, engaged either in effecting the discovery of 
America, or the circumnavigation of the globe. 

But it is wrong to be personal ; so we beg pardon of the author of 
the Age fur mentioning him in the same sentence with a bubbleyjock. 
Let us, if possible, be less ornithological, and call both men and things 
by their proper names. Well, then—to speak truth and shame the 
devil—the author of the Age, a Poem, is, we have been credibly in- 
formed,—nay, faint not, gentle reader,—a Tailor. We should like to 
purchase from him afew pairs of ready-made breeches compiled on 
the principle of his blank verse. They could not miss sitting easy 
upon us, nor we upon them, whatever the material, casimir, plash, 
corduroy, or buckskin. Breeches, in our eyes, can have but one in- 
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excusable and unendurable vice, to be d neither in this world 
nor the Héxt—Videlicet, tightness. Be they but -wide enough, and 
we are 
feeling of warmth and decorum, that he has any breeches on--or off. 
The moment his attention is attracted to the fact of their existence, 
by pinch or pressure, on any part of his lower man, he feels assared 
that they are not the production of a great master. We are far from 
asserting that breeches ought to be of one breadth from waistband to 
knee-batton—bnt still the part of the human frame on which we kneel, 


her slave, should be as free and unencumbered as that part on which 


beau-ideal of all mortal breeches is seen in a palpable shape in th 
pictures of Teniers. Looking on his Boors and on their breeches, we 
mentally exclaim, ‘O forlunati nimium! sua si bona norint!"’ Our 
author, though a Briton, is at the head of the Dutch school. Will the 


Strand? In them we shall outwrite the Quarterly, the Edinburgh. 
the Westminster, and all the Monthlies! Beside us other editors will 
all look hidebound. We, Christopher North, in our irresistibles, will 
display an elegant ease, a graceful facility, forming a charming con- 
trast to the constraint and awkwardness attending every movement of 
a Lockhart, a Napier, a Bowring, a Campbell, and other guides of 
public opinion, less happy in their respective tailors. Maga herself 
must have a pair of silks and satins—and make a present of her petti- 
coats to Lady Morgan. 

Our poet’s blank verse it is from which we augur so happily of our 
tailor’s breeches. So free and easy—so flowing and unconstrained! 
Though made secundum arlem—yet of him it may indeed be said, in | 
both capacities, “ ars est celare artem.” We defy all the world to dis. 
cover the secret principle of his versification. What pauses! Ne 
matter on what part of a line he wishes us for a moment to stop short, 
If it be even on the very first syllable, the pedestrian walking through 
his poem is willing to rest as on a milestone. You are never ata loss 
for something to sit down upon, that you may take breath before pur. 
suing your journey. Often about the middle of a long steep sentence, 
stretching away up before you in formidable perspective, like a mile 
of Macadam, you come unexpectedly upon a wooden bench in a stone 
niche, and may, if you choose, indulge in a nap, or a piece of bread 
and butter, with cheese. Occasionally, the weary reader is relieved 
by a line of eight syllables, when he had every reason to fear ten; 
while at other times, the refreshed reader boldly faces a sudden Alex- 
andrine, and vanquishes him with all the ease in the world. Every 
now and then, too, in travelling along the Age, you perceive yourself 
to be up to the knees in prose—but prose as soft as new-fallen snow, 
and no impediment to the pedestrian ; on the contrary, a relief, for it 
brings into play a different set of muscles. Then all at once the snow 
melts, or, in other words, the prose disappears; and your footsteps 
glide along the flowers of poetry, ‘I'he alternation is delightful; and 
ere you reach the middle of your journey, your mind is bewildered 
between two worlds, the one as human and as homely as the road be- 
tween Portobello and Musselburgh, the other as celestial and imagina- 
tive as that nocturnal phenomenon we call Noah’s Ark. We step 
out of “ the Safety” or ‘ Fair Trader,” and take the next stage in a 
balloon. 

—p— 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF ROSSINI’S COM- 
POSITIONS.---NO. II. 


We have thus far endeavoured to trace those predominant features 
of attraction which, like a magic charm, appeared to us to have im 
parted to the compositions of Rossini a degree ot universal popularity 
never before experienced by the works of any other musical writer. 
His melodies are not only relished over the whole extent of civilized 
Christendom, but, strange, to tell, they have even found their way te 
the barbarian ears of Mussulmans. e find from recent reports tbet 
the military band of the body-guard of Sultan Mahmoud has beea 
taught to pipe, a Ja Turque it is true, but with tolerabie success, some 
of the most favorite airs and marches of Rossini, and that his Higi- 
ness is wp op with the performance. ‘T'he most enthusiastic ac 
mirers of the musical ido! of the present day, will readily acknow- 

ledge thatsve have not been backward in reodering fa jastire c's | 
merits; we bave not hesitated in pronouncing him an extraordindty 

musical genius, whose works, in our opinion, really deserve the popa- 

larity which they have acquired. 

This picture, however, has its shady side. The works of Rossii, 
amidst all their charms, present certain points, which, though they 
cannot silence our admiration of his genius, yet compel us to blend 
our praise with some expressions of critical animadversion. If these 
defects were casual and solitary, a conviction of the imperfection of 
all human productions would induce us to pass them by unnoticed; 
but they seem to adhere, more or less, to all bis works; they heve 
furnished his adversaries with weapons to combat his fame. Imgar- 
tiality, therefore, and a view to the interests of the art, call upon u: to 
investigate these blemishes, however slight some of them may be, and 
to point them out with candour, as beacons to the artists of the present 
and future generations. 

Mannerism is one of the most frequent reproaches with which Ros- 
sini is assailed by his enemies; and as the charge in our opinion isnot 
altogether anfounded, we feel in some measure called upon to elci- 
date its nature and import. 

By the term “ mannerism,” we do not exactly understand that de- 
gree of manifestation of individuality which is inseparable from all 
buman efforts, and which, if not carried to excess, so as to render the 
individual apparently a slave to it, even sheds a charm over tkem. 
This unobjectionable, nay, pleasing individuality of conception ex- 
pression, and treatment of a subject, prevails, more or !ess, in the pro- 
ductions of the greatest masters in painting and sculpture, ead is 
generally sufficiently striking to proclaim the author to an experienced 
eye. ‘The connoisseur finds no difficulty in deciding whetber suck a 
pictare be the production of Raphael, 'Titian, or Correggio; and he 
will, with nearly equal facility, recognise the chisel of Michel Angeb, 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, or Chantrey. In the same manner will a cer- 
tain peculiarity of thought and style proclaim the writing of Thucy- 
dides, Tacitus, Cicero, Voltaire, Gibbon, Dr. Johnson, &c.; ard 
similar characteristic features, though perhaps less decisively marked, 
have, more or less, distinguished the works of classic composers, such 
as Beethoven, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Cimarosa, Paesiello, &. 
These distinctive characteristics, however, apply rather to the sub- 
stance of a production, than to its form and manner; and hence tke 
term “ mannerism” appears to have been very properly devised to de- 
signate striking peculiarities of form and manner in the expression of 
our ideas, feelings, or conceptions, or in any of our intellectual pro- 
ductions. Since it is the frequent recurrence of these peculiarities 
that renders them striking, repetition and sameness, at least in form 
and mode, seem to be essential criteria of mannerism. 

In this respect, it would be difficult to meet the opponents of Ro:- 
sini with any chance of success. A sameness of style and manner in 
his works strikes the most superficial observer. Rossini, more than 
any composer we know, is, as it were, a slave to a peculiar style and 
manoer, by which his compositions may be instantly known. Ths 
style, however, some of the peculiarities of which will be briefly no- 
ticed presently, cannot be said to be altogether of Rossini’s own crea- 
tion: much of it may be traced inthe works of Generali, from whon 
the former is stated to have had lessons in composition. In Generalis 
“ Adelina,” we remember to have planly recognised the prototype, or 
the germ of many of Rossini’s peculiarities. From.Velluti, also, he 
hes borrowed targely, as regards style and manner; and he has made 
good use of these loans; principally, of course, in vocal compositions, 
but not in these alone: many of Vellati’s modes of embellishment 


A man should never know, except from a composite, 


when with clasped hands we besecch our mistress to take pity upon 4 


we sit, when we insert a sonnet to her eyebrow in her album. ered 


Master-tailor of the Age please to have the goodness to transmit to us/ 
a pairin our next monthly parcel of other prime articles from the’! 


nian process of piling up appoggiaturas. 
convey some idea of the proceeding; nor shall we detain the reader 
by any remarks on the variety and novelty of the effects resulting 
from it. Of all this Rossini has made ample use in bis works; and 
here again, as in other matters, he has been so uncontrolled and lavish, 
that the frequency of the employment has become habit, and the ha- 
bit has produced a strong feature of mannerism. The novelty is not 
in the thing itself, for others have occasionally done the like ;, but Ros- 
sini has, as it were, usurped the right of unsparingly decking out all 
his melodies with appoggiaturas of all kinds and lengths. 








and diction lave even keen engrafted upon the instrumental scores of 
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Rossini. 
Rossini certainly has more fully developed, carried to a greater 
dength, and embodied in a sort of systematic aggregate of style, 

hich, thus appropriated and embodied, is generally considered as a 
style of his own; at the same time, we ought not to be altogether un- 
mindful of the changes of style and manner which, under any circum- 
stances, mere. lapse of time has at all periods effected in music. If 
Rossini had not existed, some such change would have taken place; 
and though the aggregate of the style of the present day might not be 
precisely that which Rossini, no doubt, has principally been instru- 

mental in establishing; and though the change might, probably, not 
have been so aeey: striking, and universal, it is a question whether, 
without Rossini, we might not at this moment possess a style of mu- 
fing less pronounced perhaps, but substantially similar to that of the 

aran' «Maestro. Indeed, what has rendered his style so strongly 
marked and striking, is the constant repetition of the same formulas 
and modes of diction. Persons that are in the habit of making use of 

articular phrases, or modes of expression, soon attract our attention, 
and become conspicuous in society. 

‘To enumerate all the features of individual mannerism in Rossini’s 
music, would lead us to an analysis much too scientific for the general 
reader: we therefore confine our remarks to some of the most promi 
nent, which will be quite sufficient for our purpose. 

The Crescendos form a powerful and favourite engine of effect in 
Rossini’s compositions. They make tbeir appearance as regalarly 
and invariably in his overtures and finales as Horse-radish with a joint 
of roast beef. Some simple phrase, of four bars or so, founded on an 
alteration of the tonic and dominant harmonies, is selected to serve ‘ 
as a peg to hang on the darling crescendo; and nothing remains but 
to ring the changes on the passage in question, taking care to let the 
instrument step in successively, and to augment the bustle in grada- 
tion, by increasing not only the momentum of sound, but also the 
number and speed of the notes. ‘This family-recipe for preparing the 
Rossinivn crescendo we can confia'ently recommend as infallible, and 
such as the master himself invariabl v employs in its confection. We 
well remember the gratification with which we heard the first speci- 
men. It was in the overture which, at the King’s Theatre, serves as 
the introduction to the “ Barbiere di ttiviglia.”” But, as is the case in 
every thing else, constant repetition has sickened us of this species of 
musical seasoning, which, moreover, is by no means an original idea. 
We meet with crescenfos, quite simpilar in form, in works of an ear- 
lier date than the operas of Rossini, e: pucially in the scores of Gene- 
raliand Paer. But these masters, in thear primitive timidity, contented 
themselves with a few modest bars of the kind, while Rossini, the 
autocrat of crotehets and quavers, takin it for granted that his au- 
dience will thankfully receive what he jad,xes to be fit and meet, has 
had the holdness to dispense these crescend«'s wholesale. ‘They sel- 
dom measure less than three or four yards of staves in any of his 
overtures, 

To the excessive use of ¢riplets in the music of Rossini we have al- 
ready bad occasion to advert, as one of the causes which contribute 
to the fascinating liveliness and animation of his compositions; and 
we at the same time felt no hesitation in stating our opinion concern- 
ing the two trequent employment and abuse of th.s favorite rhythmi- 
cal figure. It is this abuse—carried, as we find it, W> great excess, and 
often resorted to in movements or periods where .triplets are totally 
out of their place—which constitutes another and mcv\st palpable point 
of Rossinian marnerism. 

A remarkable predilection for Appoggiaturas forins 2 further and 
very characteristic feature in the works of Rossini. ‘here are, pro- 
bably, few of our readers, musical or unmusical, that will be found 
quite strangers to this technical term, which, from its ,iteral import, 
might fitly be translated ‘‘leaning-notes.” If, instead of intonating at 
once the essentially harmonic note of a melody, we intreuace the note 
by previously /eaning upon another, above or below it, th: \t introduc- 
tory note, which retards the appearance of the essential barmonic 
sound, is called an appoggiatura. ‘The most natural *lean.ing-notes’”” 
are those which lie next to the harmonic note, and belong to the scale 
of the key of the melody itself. ‘Thus, in the key of C, b ord will 
serve as natural appoggiaturas toc; as bc ordc. Other notes, bow- 
ever, = foreign to the key, are resorted to for this purpose. Thus, 
in the last-mentioned instance, de, instead of employing d as appoggia- 
ture, d Bat might be used in certain cases. In so far Rossini bas done 


like others beiore him; but whilst it had been customary not to suffer 
the duration of the appoggiatura to exceed that of the maim sound, 
and indeed frequently to make it shorter, Rossini’s appoggiaturas are 
often much longer than the harmonic note itself. This retardation of 
the latter naturally imparts a certain degree of piquanoy to the melo 

dy, and its effect is further rendered strikin 
mony of the melodic note being at once, and in anticipation, assigned 
to this lengthened appoggiatura; thus producing a temporary disso- 
nance, the peculiarity of which naturally acts as a stimulant to the 

ear. But it is not alone by lengthening the leaning-note that Rossini 
is fond of delaying the appearance of the plain melodic sound. Jv- 
stead of merely applying for support to the next-door neighbour, le 
scruples not to go a few houses higher up; like Moses in the Schoo} 
for Scandal, whose friend has not the money, but the friend has a 
friend, &c. 
appoggiatura; instead of introducing C in a 
means of its next upper neighbour d; d has need of being ushured ix 
by its own neighboure; not unfrequently e obtains the same friendly 
office at the hands of f; and, as if to play with our patience, this lat- 
ter usher of ushers is unconscionably lengthened into the bargain, 
while all the while the barmony properly appertaining to C has pre- 
pared us for its debut; like a Lord Mayor’s procession, in which va- 
rious sets of official personages successively precede, until at last the 
main object of the show, the grand civic car, makes its appearance. 


by the legitimate har- 


To speak plainly, Rossini builds up appoggiatura upon 


omely manner, by 


This is not the place to illustrate by crotchets and quavers the Rossi- 
Enough has been said ty 


Among various other Rossinian practices which, according to the 


foregoing remark, are found to be so frequent and habitual with bim 
as to constitute what is termed mannerism, we may also number the 
fondness of closing his periods by modulating from the major tonic to 
the minor mood of the lesser third below, or of the great third abore 
such major tonic ; 4. e. if the period be in C major, it will be made to 
close either in A minor,or E minor. This species of modulation, espe- 
cially that to the minor third below, was common enough long before 
Rossini, but both are of such constant occurrence in his melodies, that 
the chances would probably be in favour of a wager, which maintained 
that any piece of Rossini, picked at random from his compositions, 
shall exhibit one or the other of these minor transitions in the very 
motivo. In this, as in other features, some of which we have just enu- 
merated, a very considerable portion of his compositions appears to 
be matter of routine,fashioned in the same mould, with an occasional 
sprinkling of adventitious and trifling change, as to form and figure. 


We deem it unnecessary to extend these observations: they show 


sufficiently, we think, that Rossini is a mannerist in the full sense ot 
the term. Our next object will be to consider a much more serious 
charge brought against him by his adversaries, viz. that of being a 
plagiarist. If the repetition and production of an author’s own idets 
came under the denomination of plagiarism, Rossini must at once 
plead guilty ; but,as theterm is generally considered to apply exelv- 
sively to the appropriation of the thoughts er works of anofiter, the 
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Pethe question of plagiarism in music is too nice and uncertain in its 
limits to admit of a full enquiry in this place: it seems to be a ne 
of degree. If the adoption of one bar of music, to be found in other 
works, constituted peeves we know of no composer, not excepting 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, who could be exculpated 
{rom the charge; and, after all, it would remain to be ascertained who 
was the first that made use of the questionable bar. There is, we be- 
Treve, an opinion current among the profession, that the appropriation 
of no less than four bars constitutes actionable piracy. It so, Rossini 
has no cause to fear the arm of the law. Wedo not remember en tn- 
stance of his introducing four bars, (ali quali, from the works of @ 
brother bard. But, if he be not amenable to the charge of legal pire- 
cy, there is such a thing as moral, constructive plagiarism, plagiarisin 
in disguise. And in this respect Rossini, we fear, stands but an indil- 
ferent chance. He has largely borrowed in every quarter. Besides 
resorting to the national airs of Italy, he has, to a great extent, availed 
himself of the ideas of Generali and Cimarosa, and other Italian au- 
thors; and the German composers, Haydn, Krommer, Mozart, &c. 
have supplied materials for his scores. We have not room for a cata- 
logue of these numerous Rossinian loans, the existence of many of 
which, we believe, is not disputed even by himself. Among the appro- 
priations from Cimarosa, those which occur in “ La Cenerentola are 

erhaps the most conspicuous. From Haydn the substance of “ Ziti, 
zitti,” in the ‘“‘ Barbiere di Siviglia,” has been borrowed: the opening 
movement in “ Mose ” has its source in a quartett of Krommer’s; Mo- 
zart has furnished various models of harmanic progressions; and, 
among others, the strains of the Ghost of Ninus in “Semiramide,” are 
mere imitations of quite similar harmonies in “ Don Giovanni;” in 
«“ Semiramide,” too, we have new versions of the German air, ‘‘ Life 
Yet us cherish,” of an Italian monferina, well known in England under 
the title of ** Row, Gondoliers,” &&. &c. 

These appropriations, we admit, are not always obvious; because 
Rossini, as has already been remarked, takes good care, like other pro- 
fessional appropriators, not to expose them in their primitive form. 
They are first thrown into the crucible of Rossinian mannerism, from 
which they come out so changed in outward shape, that the rightful 
owners searcely know them again, and much less can establish a title 
to their own metamorphesed property. The legitimate proprietors are 
much in the same situation as Mrs. N-——, the widow of an English 
merchant residing at Naples some thirty years ago. Mrs. N——, be- 
ing compelled to undertake a journey to England, at an inclement 
season of the hegi availed herself of the kind offer of a friend, a Nea- 
politan lady, the mother of a famiiy, to leave her only child with ber, 
a beautiful boy of six orseven years, whose open countenance, large 
blue eyes, and curly flaxen locks, set off by a light becoming skeleton 
dress, open frill, &c. had often attracted the favourable notice of Lady 
Lamilteon. On Mrs. N ’s return, after an absence of some months, 
she alighted atthe Signora’s. Little Charles flew up to his mother’s 
arms, who at first did not know him; but, on recognizing her offspring, 
she burst intoa flood of tears. Chariey’s exterior had undergone an 
infinity ef improvements under the fostering hand of the Signora. 
Instead of the light nankeen trowsers, he wore a miniature pair of 
tiglt-knees with paste buckles, and his litt!e foot was set off to great ad- 
vantege by a pair of Cordovan shoes, nearly hidden by another pair 
of paste buckles. To make up, as it were, for the procrustean curtail- 
inent of the inexpressibles, Charley’s neat little blue jacket had given 
way toa regular coat with skirts dangling down to the heels; the open 
Trill had been discarded in favour of a tight black cravat, presenting a 
line large bow in front, edged with narrow black lace; the auburn 
tocks, well! frizzed, pomatumed, and powdered, had been extended on 
each side like the wings of Mercury, and tastefully tied up behind into 
alittle pigtei!.—A pair of scissors, asked for on the spot from the very 
fostermother, enabled the afflicted parent, ina great measure, to disita 
fianize the exterior of the child, whose tears evinced the grief he felt 
at the fogs of his fine trappings. 

if‘ God save the King,” or, “* The Dashing White Sergeant,’”’ were 
‘hrown into the Rossinian casserole, the odds are, that most people 
would not know them again; nay, that-their hearts would leap with 
delight at the fascinating novelty, and their hands clap for an encore. 
We have before now tried our hand at Rossinianizing the subjects of 
hackneyed tanes, and the result has proved quite amusing; if some 
of war musical feadérs will make a similar experiment, they will un- 
dersiand, better thaa all our observations can convey, the effect and 
mystery of Rossinian mannerism. 

When aman isfound on the one hand to appropriate to himself so 
freely and frequently the thoughts of others, and, on the other, to re- 
sort so constantly to arepetition of his own ideas, under every sort of 
varied form and disguise, we are, however reluctantly, compelled to 
qualify cur opinions as to his originality and the store of his inventive 
faculty. We are warranted in concluding, either that he must be gif- 
ted with the latter in a degree by no means unlimited, or that pressure 
of time, or indolence, may have often induced him to draw less on the 
resources of his own mind, than we have a right to expect from true 
senius and exalted and independent feelings. In Rossini, both causes 
have often, perhaps, operated conjointly. Pressure of time, however, 
must be teft out of consideration as regards the few works he has pro- 
duced during the last four or five years of his easy and snug engage- 
mentin Paris; while, on the other hand, its effect during an earlier 
period of his career, when want of sufficient leisure could alone have 
existed, seems to have been so little prejudicial to his productions, that 
some of those are precisely found to be the most original, and certainly 
the most tikely to perpetuate his fame. 

Indolence, no doubt, has but too often impeded the fall display of 
Rossini’s jenius; but, for ourselves, we are inclined to suspect that the 
genius end inventive faculties of Rossini—however fully and undenia- 
bly their existence is proved in bis works—have been meted out to him 
by nature within measured limits, by no means inexhaustible; and, if 
we are to form an opinion from bis later works, we think we should be 
justified in entertaining the apprehension that his mind is apprvaching 
the limits set by nature. His latesteoperas,—vix. “ Zelmira,” “ Semi- 
ramide,” * Le Siege de Cerinthe,” ‘ Le Comte Ory,” and “ Guillaume 
Tell,” appear to us to lead to this conclusion. Notwithstanding that 
the two first-named, and more particularly “Semiramide,” must ever 
be considered as works of a very superior order, they yet evince rather 
thigh degree of art, science, and intimate knowledge of dramatic ef- 
‘ect, than that genial inspiration which is the source of original and fas- 
cinating melody. ‘Le Siege de Corinthe,” a rifacimento as it is of 
nis unsuccessful “ Maometto Secondo,” bas met with no better recep- 

ion than its prototype; aud “ Le Comte Ory,” another made-up piece 
from “‘ Le Voyage a Rheims,” is altogether an insignificant production, 
with the exception of one or two good choruses ; and failed, deserved- 
'y, On its first representation atthe King’s Theatre. 
, “Guillaume 'fell” is the most recent opera of Rossini, and was 
brought out at Paris last summer only. As the poem is far more im- 
portant than that of « Le Comte Ory,” and Rossini was known to have 
levoted much lime to its composition, we felt, along with the majority 
of the musical pablic, an intense curiosity to ascertain the value of its 
Music. But, with the exception of the overture, recently played at the 
“ity Amateur Concert, no part of it has as yet been publicly perform- 
ed in England ; and as it is only very lately* that we have had an op- 
vortunity of e samining a mere pianoforte arrangement with the vocal 
warts, the Ie Wwe have been able to form may be liable to modifi- 
‘ation; and, such as itis, we can only state it briefly and generally, as 
his is not the place for entering upon a regular criticism. Although 
Pegg by very voluminous, ‘Guillaume Tell” appears to us more 
got of a musical melodrama than a regular opera. A consi- 
derable part of the action is carried on with the aid of dramatic music; 
uere are many long recitativos; and av unusual number of choruses 
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cons! ittite a principal portion of the opera, ‘Che whole seems to bear 


the stamp of careful elaboration and : :siduity; is indisputably not only 
ithe best French opera from the pen of Rossini, but a work which pro- 
frlaims the hand of a great master in his art, and which presents occa- 


sional gleams of the Promethian spark, as regards originality of melodic 
invention. The latter, however, are not so frequent, and the reminis- 
cences and repetitions of earlier ideas not so rare, as to lull our fears 
concerning the wane of the flame which cheered and vivified some of 
Rossini’s earlier productions. Art and science seem to us to predomi- 
nate largely over invention; and they have not been spared in the con- 
struction of the great massof the choruses, some of which are masterly. 
Rossini’s style seems to have undergone a change on the borders of the 
Seine, not tor the better, we think. It is as if the pomegranate or 
myrtle had been grafted upon the northern hawthorn or wild cherry, 
and the blossoms presented a hybrid approximation between the alien 
species. The music could scarcely fail to please the Parisian pablic ; 
but we would hardly advise M. Laporte to transplant it to the King’s 
Theatre, and we are convinced it would never succeed on any stage 
in Italy. 

In thus unreservedly expressing our opinion, we feel in candour cal- 
led upon to add one remark. It is, perhaps, not allowing fair play to 
Rossini, to judge decisively of the continuance or diminution of his in- 
ventive powers by the works which he has produced in France, upon 
French texts. The comparison would be more perfect if he were now 
to write an opera to an Malian libretto; and we are not without hopes 
that bis present stay in Italy, upon a twelvemonth’s leave of absence, 
may be the means of accomplishing the object we allude to. 

(To be continued.) 
—<— 
TALES OF AN INDIAN CAMP.” 
Just Published. ‘ 

The work before us is, in reality. for the most part, a collection of 
traditions afloat amongst the North American tribes, and put together 
with much industry by-the writer, who, we think, is an American bim- 
self. In the introduction, we are informed, that one M. Verdier, an 
agent from a never-vxistent society in Paris, in 1695, for the prose- 
cution of, researches among the American Indians, convenes an as- 
sembly of all the leading men of various tribes, who encamp in a 
great plain, where each in bis turn narrates some tradition of his peo- 
ple; of the traditions themselves we can only say, that if authentic, 
they are oi some interest—if not, they are valueless as to instruction, 
and not over and above amusing. Many of them are fantastical ac- 
counts of the creation, the origin of mankind, the deluge, &c., in 
which we find something faintly resembling the Mosaic History, which 
may be attributed to the intercourse of the Indians with the whites, 
and the melange of their own absurdities with what they had derived 
trom Christian missionaries. Some, not relating to those subjects, it 
must be owned, have considerable poetical merit—such are the “ Te- 
ton’s Paradise,” “ The Wahconda’s Son,” “The Two Ghosts,” &c. 
The following extract from “ The Phantom Woman,” is a favourable 
specimen. 

“f launched my canoe,” said be, ‘upon the lake which has given its 
name tu our nation, when the sun was getting low in the latter part of 
the month of the blooming lillies. Stilluess was abroad upon the face 
of the waters, and the lake lay as calm as a babe rocked to sleep on 
the breast of its mother. Not the slightest ripple broke upon its sur- 
face, which was smooth as a field of icetrozen in acalm. Nothing 
marred its beauty, save now and then a sportive fish gliding over its 
bosom, or the swallow skimming along, catching the flies as they rose 
from the quenching of their thirst. The brown eagle was wheeling 
in spiral mazes towards his beloved sun, and [ heard the chirping of 
the grasshopper andthe bum of the bee, each carolling away in bis light- 
hearied labour. Afar lay the headlands, jutting into the lake, and the 
precipitous ciiffs which rise over the deeper portion of its water. Be- 
hind me were the smokes of the cabins of my people, and before me 
the beautiful expanse of the unruffled lake. 

‘As I brushed my light bark along, 1 saw, standing on the water at 
a distance from me, a very beautiful woman. My tongue bas not the 
power to paint the charms of this stately and bright-eyed creature. 
She Vas tall, and as straight as a youthful fir, and her eyes shone with 
such brillianey, that you could not endure to look upon them, any 
mere than up. nthe sun, but turned away to contemplate other objects. 
Sire'wes cloth din a garment which glittered in the sun like the spark- 
ling sand oj th: Spirits’ Island, and hee locks, which were yellow as 
the beams of ihat sun falling upon the folds of a cloud, flowed down 
her beautiful form till they swept the surtace of the waters. Filled with 
sudden love for this beautiful creature, and anxious to secure her to 
myself, I spread the blanket of friendship to the wind, and paddied my 
canoe towards her. Asli came near her, Lcould perceive a strange 
alteration in her appearance. Her shape gradually altered, herarms 
imperceptibly disappeared, her complexioa assumed a different hue, 
her cheek no more glowed with life, her eyes had lost their brilliancy, 
her before glittering locks glittered no longer, and, when I came to the 
spot where she stood, Ifound only a shapeless monument of stone, 
having a human face and the fins and tail ofa fish. Fora longtimel 
sat in amazement and uncertainty of purpose, fearing eisher to approach 
nearer, or to speak to the ouce loved, but now fearful object. At 
length, having made an offering of tobacco to propitiate the spirit, and 
ne its wrath for having dared to love it, I addressed it in these 
words : 

“¢ Spirit that wast beautiful but now, and hast only become divested 
of thy unequalled brilliancy because a poor mortal approaches thee! 
guardian spirit of our nation! messenger to myself from the Great 
Spirit! or whatever other name thou bearest, tell me why thou art 
changed. Why has thy form, but now straight as the fir and scarcely 
less tall, become crooked and misshapen, and no higher than the oak 
of two summers? why has thine eye, but now so bright that my own 
were pained by its brilliance, faded, and become of the lack-lustre 
colour of stone? And thy garments, which glittered like the folds ofa 
cloud tinged by the beams of the setting sun—why have they partaken 
ofthe change? And thy locks, which were yellow and shining as the 
sparkling sand of the Spirits’ Island, why have they become of the hue 
ofthe brown moth? Is it because [ dared to think the beautiful—be- 
cause my heart dared to feel for thee the fame of sudden love? If 
thine anger hath been aroused at my presumption, forgive me, so 
ee) wearest again the beautiful form that wasthine when I first saw 
thee.’ 

“ Having addressed the beautiful spirit thus, I paused for her reply. 
It came in tones soft and sweet as the wind of summer lightly sweep- 
ing the bosom of a prairie, and these were the words which belonged 
to them: 

“* Mishikinakwa, it is not hatred of thee that makes me refuse to be 
seen by thee save at a distance, it is not hatred of thee which makes 
me refuse to reanimate that mass of stone and re-shape it to the pro- 
portions thou didst say were so beautiful. Oh, no! I have seen thee 
telore, chief of the Winnebagoes, and spirit as I am, have beheld thee 
with the eyes of love. But the beings which are not of clay are not 
allowed to associate with flesh and blood. I permitted thee a distant 





view of my face and form, that if thou thoughtest them worth the pains 
of death, thou mightest encounter those pains, and thy spirit, divested 
of its fleshly form, might fly to the arms of thy Light of the shades, and 
rove with her through the valley of endless bliss. Choose, then, be- 
tween me and a longer stay upon earth—between the pains of a life 
which must be assailed by woes and sorrows, by continual storms, an- 
gry winter, parching thirst, pinching hunger, and chilling nakedness, 
and the joys which will attend thee when thou art clasped in the arms 
of her thou lovest, and who will return thy love with equal ardour. 
Unlike the maidens of the earth, my charms can never fade; never like 
theirs, can my love be turned into batred, or my heart grow cold, or 
my eyes cease to regard the belayed object with favour, Loving on 
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voice had died away. And the delighted breez 
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“She ceased 

after her gentle voice had died away. TEEZE 96 
ly.returmed from the calm and transparent waters, and the spirit of f 
echo gently repeated (rom the neighbouring hills, ‘ Unlike the ma 
of the earth, my charms can never fade ; never like theirs can my Ie 
be turned into hatred, or my heart grow cold, or my eyes cease to re- 
gard the beloved object with favour. Loving on Weronah at changes, 
and loving on fer ever, thy mind cannot fancy half the which will 
be thine—minc—ours—if thou darest to die. a 

‘ Come to me, lover, come! 

Pui wait thy death, 

In the evening’s breath, , 

On the brow of the mountain, 

That shadows the fountain; 

Come, my lover, come! ; 


Come to me, lover, come! 
Again will I wear 

Bright gold in my hair, 

And my eyes shall be bright 
As the beam of light 
Come, my lover, come! 


Come quick, my lover, come! 
And thou shalt be prest 

To a faithful breast, 

And thou shalt be led 

To a bridal bed. 
Mishikinakwa, come!’ 

‘"Fhus called to. the shades of happiness by so bright, and beautiful 
and beloveda how can I remain on the earth? Since that mo- 
ment Ihave wished mueh to die; every day I have asked the Master 
of Life to take from me the breath he bap given, and permit me to g° 
to the land that holds the spirit of my affianced wife. lloathe the 
vile chain which binds me from her; [hate all the things I see, for 
they are all less beautiful than she ; and all sounds pain mine ear, for is 
it not filled with ber voice, a hundred times sweeter than aught ever 
heard on earth? Ha! her voice again! She calls me to herarms? 
She bids me come and drink of the crystal streams in the land of 
souls; she bids me come and chase with her the fawn and the kid, 
to bring her berries from the hills,and flowers fromthe vales, and to 
brush with our mingled footsteps, in early morning, the dew from the 
glades, and (o blen 
breath of our sighs, by the sides of the grass-wrapt fountain. She 
bids me come and be clasped to a faithful breast, and called to a bri- 
dal bed. I come, beautiful spirit, tothe appointed spot. 


To the brow of the mountain, 
That shadows the fountain. 


Put then the bright gold in thy rolling locks, and let thine eye shine 
as when I first saw thee. Be again as straight asthe young fir, and 
array thyself in the garment which glittered like the sand of the 
Spirits’ Island.” : 
With a convulsive start, the warrior raised himself upon his couch 
to an upright postare. Gazing wildly around for a moment he threw 
his arms forward, shouting “ 1 come, beloved, | come!” and then fall- 
ing back, he lay a lifeless corpse. And so died Mishikinakwa, the 
Little Turtle of the Winibagoes, of love for a phantom woman, 


—»——. 
ANECDOTES OF THE SIAMESE YOUTHS. 


Though we have said little of these extraordinary boys since our 
first notice, (and, indeed the journals generally have been very silent 
about them,) we have not been inattentive observers of a phenomenow 
so unexampled in the annals of the human species. We have endea- 
voured from facts toform some more accurate notion of their sepa- 
rate existence, and of those ties of sympathy or long habit which, to- 
gether with their matural band, unite them so inseparably to eaclr 
other. And as several of these matters will, we trust, interest our 
ea we shal) throw them, withoat method, into the anecdaticat 
orm. 

‘Phe stquisilions of these lads seewt to 
they have both learned a good deal of English, and speak: it ve 
ly alike. They have also, of late, been taught whist, at which they 
play tollerably well, andof which they are very fond. And one of 
the remarkable traits attending this is, that they play the game against 
each other, and most honourably (we have seen single-bodied players 
not quite so correct) abstain from looking into each other’s hands. 
The other day Chang played dumby against Eng and a partner; and e 
very interesting contest it was. 

Recently, when they were indisposed, they took medicine together, 
and were affected precisely inthe same manner; but when medicine 
was administered to one and not to the other, no effect was produced 
on the exempt. ; 

A curious exemplification of their separate state is afforded by the 
grand mystery of dreaming. Not longsince, the individual who sleeps 
in the room with them observed one extremely disturbed in his sleep, 
and the other so violently agitated that he screamed out. He hastened 
to awake them, and on inquiring what was the matter, the one that 
was disturbed told him he had dreamed he met his mother, the other, 
who was more agitated, that he thought somebody was cutting of his 
hair. The hair, by the way,isa cherished ornament. In deeming 
they lie on their back, with their heads, generally, as far a part as pos- 
sible or convenient. 

While asleep, if you touch one, you also awake the other. But- 
itappears that though a sensation is communicated, it is not the same 
sensation. Forexample, if oneis tickled to cause laughter, the other 
knows you are tickling his brother, but he does not ieel it. This is 
the case whether hesés what is done or not. 

They are smart their remarks, and very excellent mimics an@ 
imitators. The other day Sir A. Carlisle was enforcing the expedi- 
ency of their being taught to read; and, by way of demonstrating the 
thing, ie marked a big A ona cardto shew them. ‘This he did, pro- 
nouncing in a sound pedagogue style Aaa. The bogs immediatel 
sounded the letter so like their instructor as to create considerable 
merriment. He then went to B and C; but while doing so, they haf 
got a little impatient, (as scoolboys will do wiih their teachers,) and 
one of them interrupted him: upon whicb he exclaimed, “ Pshaw, 
pshaw, attend to me.’”’ So the lesson copiinued, till Chang took the 
pencil to make the letters, and held it ir bis handin the most awk- 
ward way; upon which Sir Anthony int erferedto sect him right; but the 
scholar was close in all, and in his turn exclaimed the very same 
“ Pshaw, pshaw atten me!” He ty.vertheless drew the A capitally in 
his own mode. 

On another occasion a visite r, impressed with the idea that their 
religious instruction ought ta be attended to, spoke to them on this 
subject. In his investigatyon of their condition, he asked, “ Do you 
know where you would 79 if you were to die?” ‘fo which they re- 
plied quickly, pointins, up with their fingers, “ Yes, yes, up dere.”’ 
Their saintly friend, ‘unluckily for himself, persevered in catechising ; 
and questioned thera,“ Do you know where I should go, if F were to 
die!’ to which they as promptly answered, pornting downwards, 

We are airaid that the laugh which fol- 


near - 


‘Yes, yes, dov'n dete.” 
lowed was !U.ely to efface the memory of tie well-meant attempt to 
imbue thei” minds with Christian knowledge. 

With regard to their speaking to each other, though they do not do 
so often, yet they occasionally converse. It has, also, a singular effect 
to witness the two speaking together at the same time on different to- 
pics to different petsons. This they will do if two beautiful females 
happen to address them together ; for they have taste enough to be very 
partial to beauty in the other sex. 

The infrequency of janciions of this nature renders every particulag 
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> we obald learn even 


somehow . There was, according to a 
ia Seodland, in the age of the turd James, and they 
to be men. We have also seen an etching of two re- 
n girls who lived to maturity. They were united 
within a few seconds of each other. We have 
of abortive specimens, &c. of which every surgical mu- 
seum painful examples; though there are so few recorded 
and authenticated cases of such an interesting kind as that which is 
wow daily witnessed in London. ; 

Apropos, we have just received an effusion on the Siamese youths 
from a poetical correspondent; and though we have not room for it all, 
we shall insert a few of the lines. 


If in the page of Holy Writ we find 

‘That man should not divide what God hath joined, 
O why, with nicest skill, should science dare 

‘To separate this Heaven-united pair? 

United by a more than legal band, 

A wonder wrought by the Creator's hand! 

Poor guileless boys! let not the eye of pride 

‘That views its perfect self, your form deride! 

Nor call those “ monstrous,” who a model prove 
Of hearts conjoined in harmony and love ! 

And ye were happy in your native soil ; 

‘The morning ray awoke you to one toil, 

One bark was yours—at once ye climbed one mast j 
One simple couch was yours—and one repast, 

j And doubtless He who joined you at your birth 

' Would grant one death—one grave in mother earth. 


a ° 


ARNOLD AND ANDRE. 

From the United Service Journal. : 
During the period of excitement occasioned by the revolutionary 
war in North America, it was not to be supposed that on such a sub- 
ject as the treason of Arnold, or the death of the unfortanate Andre, 
information free at once from royalist and revolutionary prejudice 
could be procured, either in the mother couufry or in her revolted 
Colonies. After the heats and prejudices of the period have in a 
great measure passed away, there are some individuals still living on 
the banks of the Hudson, who witnessed the last moments of poor 
Andre, and are willing to do justice to his memory, Asto Arnold, 
the American feeling is so strong against him, that they will not admit 
of his having been actuated by any but the most sordid motives; 
whereas, from all that can be learned of his character, it appears to 
me that his immediate principle of action was the desire of ven- 

eance ; and it is not impossible that at at some future period he may 

iaee as the Zanga or the Coriolanus of some American tragedy, to 
which the death of Andre would doubtless give a deep and affecting 
interest. 

Arnold was born in the State of Connecticut, and from the com- 
mencement of hostilities he engaged with ardour in the cause of his 
country’s independence. He soon discovered military talents of no 
mean order, which, joined to undoubted personal courage, and the still 
more desirable qualities of patience and firmness under privation and 
fatigue, had procured for him a high reputation in the ranks of the revo- 
lutionary army, even before he had an opportunity of performing 
those services in the expedition against Canada, which gave him tbe 
confidence of Congress, and raised him to the rank of a general offi- 
cer. He had been severely wounded before Quebec, and was still in 
a state of convalescence, when, in 1778, Philadelphia having been 
evacuated by the Royalist forces, the command of the town was in- 
trusted to him. ‘To the courage he bad exhibited in the presence of 
the enemy, it was now found that Arnold did not join that steadiness 
of priaciple, or that rectitude of judgment, which were necessary to 
enable him to resist the numerous seductions by which he was sur- 
rounded. Forgetting that he bad not the resources of a great private 
fortune, he embarked in all the expensive follies of a sumptuous table, 
and awtrain of useless dependents; and in the natural course of such 
an improvident career, he was soon involved in debts which he had 
no means of discharging. In the hope of relieving himself from the 
c\awours of his creditors, he was induced to engage in speculations 
inconsistent with the due discharge of his public tunctions, and which 
having for the most part proved unsuccess{ul, were necessarily with 
the most disastrous results. From unsuccessful speculation, the 
wretched Arnold was now driven to the resource ot urfaithful ma- 
nagement in the exercise of his official duties; and when the accounts 
of his administration came to be examined by the Commissioners of 
Congress, a considerable deficit appeared against him, which he was 
unable to make good. Many of the citizens of Philadelpbia com- 
plained of his numerous exactions; the Government of Pennsylva- 
nia brought still more serious accusatious against him, and at length, 
in the month of June 1778, the Congress caused him to be arrested, 
and tried by a court-martial, who found him guilty, and condemned 
him to be reprimanded by the Commander-in-Chief. This decision, 
having been approved of by Congress, was executed in the beginning 
of 1779, Furious at finding himself thus attacked on all bands, by 
the law and by public opinion, Arnold indulged himself in the bitterest 
complaints against what he called the ingratitude of his countrymen, 
and swore that he would have vengeance. 

Great importance was then attached to the fortress of West-Point, 
for the preservation of which the American army had long manwuvred 
and often fought. It was regarded as the key of communication be- 
tween the Eastern and Southern States. Its situation in fact on the 
ridge of one of the most cunsiderable eminences on the right bank of 
the Hudson, with its double range of batteries and redoubts, traced as 
they had been by the ablest engineers, made it an excellent defensive 
post, the occupation of which gave a great influence to the State of 
New York. Arnold was not ignorant of its value, and it was on this 
important point that he cast his eyes in preparing for his revenge. Be- 
fore he had yet received the appointment, which he at length obtained 
(brough the combined influence of intrigue and importunity, he had 
addressed a letter to Col. Robinson, an officer in his Majesty’s service, 
announcing that he bad abjured his revolutionary principles, and that 
he vehemently desired to regain the esteem of his Sovereign by some 
striking proof of repentance. This letter soon led to an active cor- 
respondence between Arnold and Sir Heury Clinton, which was of 
course conducted with the greatest secrecy. Its chief object was to 
devise the means of throwing the fortress of West-Point, now under 

Arnold’s command, into the hands of the English. For the purpose of 
conducting the negotiation with greater security, Gen. Clinton intrust- 
ed it to one of his own aides-de-camp, a young man as distinguished for 
his amiable qualities as for his military talents, which had at once con- 
ciliated the effections of his brother officers and secured for him the 
respect and esteem of his superiors incommand. After receiving the 

necessary instructions from Gen. Clinton, Major Andre embarked in 

this enterprise on board the Vulture sloop-of-war, which brought’ him 
ip the Hudson as far as Kingsferry, about twelye miles below West- 

Point. From Kingsferry his communications with Arnold became 

frequent and comparatively easy; but before the necessary arrange- 

meats could be finally completed, a personal interview was indispen- 
sable, and Major Andre was repeatedly urged by Arnold to land for 
that pamnees. before he would consent to it,—feeling, perhaps, a secret 
vepugnance to come in immediate contact with a traitor, or entertain- 
ing, it may be, some doubt as to the strict propriety of penetrating 

the enemy’s lines—rebels as be no doubt regarded them—under a 

name an ina character which did not belong to him: the desire, 

however, of justifying the confidence reposed in him by Gen. Clin- 

%on, induced him at lengta to accede to the proposed interview, which 

was fixed to take place in the house of areputed royalist of the name 
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of Joshua Smith. During the night of the 2lst of September, Smith 
angr evenepeery the Vulture, in y\ wane ny ue 5 ~<a 
» fort rpose of carryiag Major Andre to the place of ren 
vous. Arnold was in qalling on the bank toreceive them, when they 
proceeded together to the house of Smith, where Major Andre re- 
mained concealed during the whole of the Growing day. At the 
conference which then took place, the whole of the plans for the oc- 
cupation of West-Point were definitively arranged, and on the ap- 
proach of night, Major Andre prepared to return on board the Vul- 
ture, but on his reaching the bank, be found that she had been obliged 
to remove to some distance, in order to avoid the fireof a bat b 
which she had been threatened, and the servants of Smith refused in 
bag pu to put him on board the sloop. 

In this emergency, he resolved to hazard a journey by land to New 
York, and having procured a passport from Arnold under the name of 
James Anderson, as a person employed on the public service, he mnoun- 
ted a horse which was furnished to him by Smith, and proceeded on 
his journey. Under this disguise, and accompanied by Smith, he suc- 
ceeded in pre the American lines and in reaching Crompound, 
where Smith, after giving him instructions.as to his farther progress, 

rted with him. fie had already approached the English lines near 
Tarrytown, when an American militiaman, who with two cf his com- 
rades bad been posers between the two armies, suddenly rushed 
upon him from behind a thicket, and seized his horse by the bridle. 

‘hen thus taken by surprise, Major Andre seems to have lost his won- 
ted presence of mind or [ should rather say, that being wholly unac- 
customed to disingenuousness or disguise he could not readily accom- 
modate himselfto the part he had undertakento perform. In place of 
presenting the passport with which he had been furnished, he asked to 
which party the militiaman belonged. ‘“ To the party down below,” was 
the ready answer of the American, who thus described in the manner 
of the period the English army then in possesion of New York. “ AndI 
also,” imprudently rejoined Major Andre ; but scarcely had he allowed 
the fatal avowal to escape him, when the arrival of the two other mili- 
tiamen discovered to him the error he had committed, and the danger 
to which he had exposed himself. He thought to remedy the one and 
escape from the other, by offering his purse and gold watch to his cap- 
tors, and promising them the protection of the English Government, 
and a permanent reward, if they would then allow him to pass. 
In proportion to the extent of these promises, the three Americans 
became naturally more persuaded of the value of the prize they bad 
taken, andimmediately proceeded to a rigorous examination of the 
dress and person of their prisoner, in the hope of discovering some 
information as to his name and quality. Concealed in his boots, they 
found exact plans and descriptions of the fortifications and approaches 
of West-Point, with other writings, sufficient to confirm the suspicions 
he had himself imprudently excited, and to determine them to carr 
him to Lieut.-Col. Jamieson, at that time in the command of the ad- 
vanced posts of the American army. With the generous purpose of 
intimating to Arnold that he ought to prepare for his own safety, Ma- 
jor Andre requested that intelligence should immediately be sent to 
the commander of West-Point, of the arrest of bis officer Anderson, 
on his route to New York. On the receiptof this information. Ar- 
nold, as was to have been expected, immediately took flight, seeking 
shelter from Gen Clinton in the ranks of the British army. 

As soon as Major Andre had ascertained that Arnold was in safety, 
he readily ackuowledged himself tobe a Britishofficer. On the return 
soon afterwards of Gen. Washington to the American camp, a court- 
martial was assembled for the purpose of trying poor Andre as a epy. 
Of this court, Gen. Green sat as president, vad among the members 
were the Baron de Stenben and the Marquis de Lafayette. It was in- 
timated tothe prisoner by the members of the court before the cem- 
mencement of the proceedings, that he was at liberty, if so disposed, 
to decline giving any answer to the questions which should be put to 
him; but with a much greater solicitude for the preservation of his 
honour than of his life, he frankly avowed the nature of the project in 
which he had been engaged, and seemed to have no other care but that 
of exculpating those who had seconded hisenterprise. His judgeswere 
deeply affected with the candour and courage he evinced throughout 
the trial, and on signing his condemnation, they could not conceal the 
struggle between their personal feeling and what they conceived to be 


theirduty. As for Andre himself, he expected the fatal issue, and heard 
its announcement with resignation. 3 


His last moments were worthy of his noble character. The follow- 
ing details are from the pen of Doct. Thatcher, an eyewitness of the 
event: 
“2d October, 1780.—Major Andre no longer lives: I was present 
at his execution. It was a scene of the deepest interest. During his 
imprisonment and his trial, he discovered much dignity of character. 
The smallest complaint was never heard from him; and he appeared 
to feel very sensibly all tae tokens which were given of an interest in 
his fate. He left a mother and two sisters in England, whom be loved 
affectionately ; he spoke of them with tenderness, and wrote to Sir 
Henry Clinton, to recommend them to his personal care. 

“The officer of the guard who constantly remained with the prisoner 
reported to us, that when they came inthe morning to announce to him 
the hour of his execution, he did not discover tbe slightest emotion. 
His countenance, calm and collected, was strikingly contrasted with 
the sadness of those around him. Seeing his servant enter bathed in 
tears, he desired him to withdraw and not again to show himself but 
with the courage of aman, His breakfast was sent to him every morn- 
ing from the table of General Wasbingtor. On that morning he re- 
ceived as it usual, and ate it with tranquility. He then shaved and dres- 
sed himself, and having placed his hat on the table, he turned towards 
the officers of the guard, and said to them with an air of gaiety, ‘ Now, 
gentlemen, you see that I am ready to follow you.’ When the fatal 
hour had arrived, a strong detachment of troops was placed underarms, 
and an immense concourse of people was assembled. All our officers 
were present, with the exception of General Washington and his staff. 
Melancholy reigned throughout the ranks, and dispair was on every 
countenance. Mojor Andre came from his prison to the — of pu- 
nishment between two non-commissioned officers who held him by 
the arms. The looks of the multitude were directed to him with in 
terest. His countenance, full of dignity, announced his contempt 
of death; and a slight smile would often rise, still more to embel- 
lish his fine countenance, when he saluted, as he did with polite- 
ness, all those whom he recognized in the crowd. He had ex- 
pressed a desire to be shot, regarding that kind of death as more con- 
sistent with military habits and opinions, and to the last moment 
he believed that his wish was to be granted; but when he arrivedin 
front of the gibbet, he made an involuntary movement, a step back- 
ward, and stopped for some instants. ‘What is the matter?’ an ofli- 
cersaid to him, who was standing by.—‘I am well prepared to die,’ 
was his answer, ‘but this method is odious to me.’ While waiting at 
the foot of the gallows, I observed a slight shudder on his countenance, 
and that he made an effort in his throat as if attempting to swallow, 
while he placed his foot on a large stone, and threw his looks for a 
moment upwards; but soon perceiving that the preparations were 
completed, he stepped lightly into the cart, and observed, as he 
proudly raised his bead, ‘that it would only be a momentary pang.’ 
Drawing a white handkerchief from his pocket, he bandaged his eyes 
with a firmness and tranquility which penetrated the multitude with 
admiration, and which made not merely his servant, but many of those 
around him burst into tears. When the cord was attached to the 
gibbet, he took off his hat and passed the running knot over his head, 
adjusting it to his neck without the assistance of the executioner. 
He was in this situation, when Col. Scammel approached, and in- 
formed him, that if he had anything to say, he was permitted to speak. 
He then raised the handkerchief from his eyes, and said, ‘I beg you 
not to forget that I submit myself to my fate like a man of courage.’ 





| The cart was then withdrawn leaving*bim suspended, and he expired 
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pang. He was dressed in his uniform, and was interred in it at 
the | foot of the gallows, the place of his burial being hallowed by the 
tears of many of those who witnessed the close of bis career. us 
died Major Andre, in the flower of his pe friend ot Sir Henry 
Clinton, and the bonour and ornament of the British army. If the 
infamous Arnold was capable of entertaining any honourable sentiment, 
hie heart must have been broken with grief and shame, when he heard 
of the tragical end of the unfortunate Andre. After heaping disgrace 
on bimself by accepting service in the ranks of the euemies of his 
country, he went after the war to diein England, contemned even by 
those for whose benefit he bad disgraced bimself.”’ 


{The writer of the foregoing article seems not to have been ap- 
rised that the bones of Major Andre were removed from ‘Tappan in 
{320 by Mr. Buchanan, his Majesty’s Consal at New York, under the 
order of his Royal Highness the late Duke of York, and deposited in 
Westminster Abbey. This fact is recorded on a slab of marble placed 
near the monument which had been previously erected to his memory, 
We understand that the watch of Andre has also been recovered by 
the Consul, and that by the last packet he forwarded it to England to 
the surviving sisters.—Ed. Albion. } 
a comeel 


WINTER GARDENS. 
From the Times Telescope. 

In January it is stated : “« The following letter from M. Fintelmann, 
of Potsdam, to Mr. Loudon, will show how the Prussians amuse them- 
selves at this season of the year, and keep up an appearance of a per- 
petual summer even throughout the winter.—* Winter gardens, as far 
as I know, exist no where else batin Prussia. In Potsdam we havo 
only one, that of M. Voigt, very good and very highly kept; but a6 
Berlin there are four, M. oishtpans's in the Thiergarten, Faust’s and 
George’s both within the town walls, and Moeve’s on the Potsdam 
road. The original of these gardens was established by M. Bouchie 
soon after the time of the general peace ; but his garden is now quite 
neglected; and the leading establishment, ever since 151%, has been 
M. Teichmann’s. These gardens are simply large green houses, or 
what would be called in England orangeries, with paved floors, a lofty 
ceiling plastered like that of a room, and upright windows in front. 
The air is heated by stoves, which are supplied with fuel from bebind, 
On the floor are placed here and there large orange irees, myrtles. 
and various New Holland plants in boxes. The plants are mostly 
such as have a single stem of at least three or four feet in height, and 
round the stem and over the boxes a table is formed by properly con- 
trived boards, so that the tree appears to be growing oui of the centre 
of the table. These tables, which are sometimes round and some- 
times square, are for the use of guests, either to take refreshments, or 
for pamphlets or newspapers. Sometimes on each table there is a 
circle of handsome odoriferous plants, and such as a hyacinths, narcis- 
sues, mignunette, &c. in pots, round the stem of the plant; in other 
cases, there is no table, but the box is covered with handsome flower- 
ing plants; and in some parts of the floor, one handsome tree in the 
middle is surrounded by several smaller trees and plants, so as to 
form a mass, or clumps of verdure and flowers, such as we see in plea- 
sure-grounds. The flowers which are generally found in these wintev 
gardens throughout the winter are, hyacinths, narcissues, ranun- 
culuses, tulips, crocuses, roses, heaths, camllias, acacias, epacrises, 
correas, &c. There are also various climbers, curious or showy stove 
plants, pine apples in fruit, cactuses, &c., and sometimes even fruit- 
trees, the latter both in flower and in fruit. The proprietors of these 
gardens have generally small forcing stoves, for the purpose of bring 
ing forward and keeping up their supplies. It is almost needless to 
say, that in these gardens or orangeries there are plenty of seats, and 
small moveable tables, and generally music, a reciter of poetry, 2 
reader, a lecturer, or some other person or party to supply vocal or 
intellectual entertainment; short plays have even been acted in them 
on the Sundays, In the evening the whole is illuminated, and om 
certain days of the week the music and illuminations are on a grander 
scale. In some of these orangeries also there are separate saloons 
with billiards, for ladies who object to the smoke of tobacco, for card 
playing, and for select parties. | if you enter these gardens in the morn- 
ing part of the day during the winter season, you will find old gentle- 
men with spectacles reading the newspapers, taking chocolate, and 
talking politics; after three o’ciock you see ladies and gentlemen, and 
people of every description, sitting among the trees, talking or reed 
ing, and smoking, and with punch, grog, coffee, beer, and wine, before 
them. In the saloon you will see those gentlemen and ladies who 
cannot bear tobacco; and I ought to mention, that in some orangeries 
smoking tobacco is not allowed, and in others it is only permitted 
till a certain time in the day. When the audience leaves the thea- 
tre in the evening, you will find in M. Faust’s garden a great num- 
ber of we!l-dressed people of both sexes, who look in there before 
they go home, tosee the beauty of vegetation when brilliantly illu- 
minated by ertifical light, and to taik of the play and tbe players. EF 
saw no garden in Racend. Scotland, or Ireland, that I could compare 
to these winter gardens; they appear to me very suitable to a capital 
town, though I do not think they wonld be much frequented by the 
people of London, who have not the same taste, nor the same leisure, 
for these kinds of amusements that the Berlin people bave.” 

Jan. 29. King George the Fourth’s succession. ‘ There is a pre- 
diction preserved by the monkish annalists, which is said to have been 
delivered in the time of William the Conqueror, as an anathema, or 
curse ; signifying, that no more than three monarchs should ever reign 
over this kingdom without some violent interruption. his present 
Majesty, by his accession, was the first that broke the spell, as the fol- 
lowing will clearly show. William]. William {1. Henryl. Inter- 
rupted by the usurpation of Stephen.—Henry II. Richard I. John. 
Interrupted by the usurpation of Louis the Dauphin—Henry ILI. Ed- 
ward I. Edward 1J. Interrupted by the abdication and murder of Ed- 
ward IJ.—Edward II. Riehard I. Interrupted by the deposition o! 
Richard I1l.—Henry 1V. Henry V. Richard HL. Interrupted by the 
usurpation of Henry Richmond.—Henry VII. Henry VIII. Edward 
VI. Interrupted by the election of Lady Jane Grey, and making King 
Henry’s daughters illegitimate.—Mary I. Elizabeth. A foreign king 
called to the crown—James I. Charles I. Interrupted by the com- 
monwealth.—Charles II. James I. Interrupted by the abdication o1 
James, and election of a foreigner.—Williaw III. Anne. Interrupted 
by Parliament appointing a foreigner.—George I. Il. U1. TV. 





SUMMAVY. 

Prince Leopold remained on a visit to the Duke of Wellington at 
Strathfieldsaye till Monday, on which day H.R. H. returned to Clare 
mont, to receive and entertain a shooting party who remained at Clare 
mont during the early part of the week. Among the visitors to H. R- 
H. were the Duke of Wellington and Lords Verulam and Aberdeen, 
all of whom returned totown on Wednesday. H. R. H. has signified 


to his tenants that be will return fifteen per cent. upon the whole o° 
theirlast year’srent. The prince’s distinguished visitors at Claremont 


The Duke of Wellington. Earl of Aberdeen, Earl and Countess 0! 


Verulam, &c. left him on Wednesday, and on Thursday H. R. H came 
to town and visited the Duchess of Kent at Kensington Palace.— 
Dec. 26. , 

The late Mr. Pitt wasa remarkably shy man. He was on terms ot 
the greatest intimacy with Lord Camden; and being at bis house on 
a morning visit, ‘* Pitt,” said his Lordship, ‘‘ my childern have heard 
so much about yoo, that they are extremely anxious to have a glimpse 
of the greatman. They are just now at dinner in the next room— 
will you oblige me by going in with me for a moment.” —“ Ob! pray 
don’t ask me; what on earth could I say to them ?’”’-—“ Give them at 








least the pleasure of seeing you.”—And half-led, half-pushed into the 


/almost imusediately. As he had said, he experefenced only a momen- | room, the Prime Minister approached the litile group—loaked from 
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sir fathe om to themeriro a rom them to their father—remained for several 
— twirlin ‘his hat, without finding a single sentence at his dispo- 
sal, and departed. So much for the domestic eloquence of an orator ! 


Lady Ellenborough is at present residing in Switzerland, ia the 
strictest seclusion. :| 
The building of the intended King’s College is proceeding with all 
ossible speed, there being no less than about two hundred men em- 
ployed on it; the work proceeds by night as well as by day. 
Lord St. Maur, son of the Duke of Somerse:, is about to marry 
Miss Ellison, the sister-in-law of Lord Stormont. 


‘he following distinguished list of nobility and fashionables pass 
i Christmas Ee Brighton : The Marquis and Marchioness of A mi 
bury and family, the Marchioness of Downshire and Laiy Mary Hit ‘ 
the Duchess of Boxburgh, the Dake and Duchess of St. Albans an 
the two Ladies Beauclerk, the Marciioness Dowager of Nosthamptnns 
the Marquis and Marchioness Wellesley, Lord and Lady Melville, Mr, 
and Lady Mary Stanley. ins: h3 ; 

Lord and Lady Burghersh escaped with life by a miracle a = 
days age. They were returning from Bologna, and, in descending 
the Apennines ata rapid pace, the carriage was overturned with great 
violence. Both Lord and Lady Burghersh received severe eontu- 
sions; but, by being copiously biooded on arriving at Florence, all 
danger has subsided. : tale has 

dame Shakerly, whose divorce forms just now a topic of fashiona- 
avon is the Jaughter of the Duc d’Havre; and having eloped, 
to the horror of all Paris, with Mr. S—, a handsome young English- 
man, her father applied to Louis XVII. for an official interruption to 
their progress. It was discovered that the fugitives had taken the 
route to Flanders; anda warrant of arrest having been transmitted per 
telegraph, an answer was immediately returned from Lille “ Tia sont 
ics”’>—"* How long have they been together!” inquired His Majesty, 
through his wooden interpreter: “ Twenty-four hours.”—“Then mar- 
vy them instantly!” was the royal mandate conveyed to the Prefet by 
ihe passive messenger. : 

The Elopement of Miss Tollemache, the celebrated beauly.—Nothing 
can be more illiberal than the reports circulated respecting the mar- 
riage of Captain Locke and Miss Tollemache ; which, without at- 
tempting to advocate the cause of filial rebellion, we cannot bat con- 
sider a well-assorted match. Miss Tollemache was one of the pret- 
tiest debutantes of last season, and was frequently noticed in our own 
record of its gaicties. In the course of the summer, William Locke 
proposed forher, and was refused by her parents; but the young lady, 
who had known him intimately from her childhood, kept up a clandes- 
tine correspondence with ber lover, eloped with him from Brighton, 
and they were married in London on the same merning. Miss Tolle- 
mache has eight thousand pounds; on which some of our contempo- 
raries have grounded a charge of fortune-hunting ; but we rather ima- 
gine that Captain Locke, who is recognized as one of the handsomest 
young men in London, who is very highly connected, and has uniform- 
iy moved in the first society, might have pretended to an heiress in 
good earnest, had he been capable of interested views. A want of for- 
tune, on both sides, forms the true and only objection to the marriage. 


The remains of the young and lovely Lady Emily Caulfield, who 
was the last surviving child of the Earl and Countess of Charlemont, 
have been conveyed from Nice, to the family mausoleum in Ireland. 
On the intelligence reaching England that ber ladyship had ruptured a 
bloodvessel at Turin, her cousin Lord Clements, the eldest son of 
Lord Leitrim, to whom she is understood to have been engaged, set 
off to meet her in the South of France. Lady Emily bore a strong 
yesemblance io Lady Charlemont; whose beauty has been immorta- 
lized by the chisel of Nollekens, the pencil of Lawrence, and the pen 
of Lord Byron. 


Lady Thorold, whose decease we announced last week, was one of 
the boldest charioteers of theday. A few years ago, she was thrown 
trom her pony-phaeton in the High Street of Grantham, was taken up 
inseasible, and remained so for many days. From that period she 
never recovered her taste or smell, and has since suffered a paralytic 
attact, the consequence of the accident, 

It is reported here, in the best English circles, that the Ambassadors 
and Consuls of Great Britain on the Continent have received ingtruc- 
tleneto sowd tothe Earl of Aberdeer « eoereet tint of all Engieh peor. 
sons resident there. Ihave not been able to ascertain whether this re- 

ort is true: itis at least probable ; and if true, it may be taken as an 
indication, that the Duke of Wellington intends to propose to Parlia- 
ment a property tax, which will affect the absentees.— Paris Letter. 


It is said that Godoy, the Prince of Peace, (formerly Prime Minister 
to Charles [V.) has determined on fixing his residence at Paris, and is 
now on his road to this capital. 


The Duke of Montebello has just returned to Paris, after an absence 
of two years spent in the United States and South America. 


The king has been graciously pleased to confer on Messrs. Erard, of 
Great Mar|borough-street, the title of Pianoforte Maker to his Majesty. 
When his yea | was last in town he expressed a wish to hear Erard’s 
new grand pianoforte; one of these new instruments was introduced 
at St. Jame’s Palace, and Mr. John Cramer, by Royal command, had 
the honour of trying itbefore his Majesty. ‘The king was so much pleas- 
ed with the new instrument that he ordered it to the Royal Lodge, in 
Windsor Park; and it isin consequence oi his Majesty’s decided ap- 
probation bestowed upon this improved pianoforte that Messrs. Erard 
have been granted the above most honourable title and reward. The 
principal improvement in Erard’s grand pianoforte consists in an en- 
tirely new principle of mechanism,combining in one action the advan- 
tages separately found in other instruments, viz. great power, light 
touch, prompt and more certain repetition of notes. This new me- 
chanism, the result of many year’s study and experience, and of great 
expense incurred to perfect the manufacturing thereof, has been in- 
vented by Mr. Sebastian Erard, whose reputation as a mechanician of 
the first order has long been established by many clever productions, 
and in particular by the inventions of the single and double action 
harps. 

The late Lieut.-Col. Robarts.—Died, on Friday, the 16th Dec. in 
Cumberland-street, Lieut.-Colonel George J. Robarts, C, B. formerly 
Major in the 10th Royal Hussars, whom he was in command of on the 
2d of June, 1813, at Morales de Torn, in Spain, when (supported by 
the 18th and 15th Hussars) they distinguished themselves in an affair of 
cavalry with a French brigade of superior numbers, by defeating them, 
with great loss, and taking 200 prisoners, with 300 horses; and on the 
21st of the same month at the battle of Vittoria. In approbation of 
his conduet, his Royal Highness the Prince Regent (then Colonel), 
promoted him to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, bearing the date the 
2d of June, and subsequently to a Companion of the Bath. On the 
Oth ot November, 1814, when the Court-martial on Colonel Quintin 
was read to the regiment at Romford, by the late Sir Harry Calvert, 
he was removed, with the other officers of the corps, and has been 
since then on half-pay of the 9th Lancers. 


a Duels of Bees.—In those fine spring days in which the sun is beauti- 
‘ul and warm, duels may often be seen to have taken place between 
two inhabitants of the same hive. In some cases the quarrel ap- 
pears to have begun within, and the combatants may be seen com- 
ing out of the gates eager “for blows.’ Sometimes a bee peaceably 
on the outside of the hive, or walking about, is rudely jostled by 
another, and then the attack commences, each endeavouring to obtain 
the most advantageous position. They turn, pirouette, throttle each 


other; and such is their bitter earnestness, that Reaumur bas been ena- 


bled to come near enough to observe them with a lens without causing 
a separation. 


a _After rolling about in the dust, the victor, watching the 
(ime when his enemy uncovers his body, by elongating it,in the 
gitempt to sting, thrusts its weapon between the scales, and the nex; 
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instant its antagonist ‘stretches out fis quivering win 
A bee cannot be killed so saderiy. ooeer by crus 


P.sndes ires. 
ning, as by the 
sting of another bee. Sometimes the stronger insect produces the 
death of the vanquished by squeezing its chest. After this feat bas 
been done, the victorious bee constantly remains, says Reaumur, near 
his victim, standing on his four front legs, and rubbing the two poste- 
rior ones together. Sometimes the enemy is killed in the bive; then 
the victor always carries the corpse out of the city, and leaves it. 
These combats are strictly duels, not more than two being concerned 
in them; and thisiseven the case when armies of bees meet in com- 
bat.—History of Insects. 


Sir Edmund Saunders, Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, in the 
reign of Charles If. was originally a strolling beggar about the streets, 
without either knowing parents, relatives, or friends. He came often 
to beg scraps at Clement’s Inn, where he was taken notice of for bis 
uncommon sprightliness; and, as he expressed a strong inclination to 
learn to write, one of the attorney’s clerks taught him, and soon quali- 
fied him for a hackney-writer. Saunders pr ney availed himself of 
every enpennaty to improve himself by reading law-books, which he 
borrowed, and in a very few years became an able attorney—soon 
afterward an eminent Counsel, and ultimately arrived at the Chief 
Justiceship of England! 


English Newspapers.—There are now printed in London 50 news- 
papers; in the country parts of England, 155. These consume 25 
millions of stamps inthe year. The principal London ~— are the 
Times, Morning Herald, Morning Chronicle, Morning Post, Morning 
Journal, Morning Advertiser,and Ledger, morning papers; the Coa- 
rier, Globe, Standard, British Traveller, Sun, and Star, evening papers. 
Most of these Journals are conducted with amazing ability. Articles 
almost daily appearin the Times, which, for rhetorical merit, would 
adorn some of the most illustrious names in our literature. A due no- 
tion of the vast commercial scale on which the public press is carried 
on, may be conceived, when we state that the annual duties paid to 
the Government by the Times newspaper alone, defray the salaries of 
the three principal Secretaries of State, the three Puisne Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench, the three Puisne Judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas, then the salaries of his Majesty’s Attorney and Soli- 
citor General, leaving a surplus more than sufficient to make up the 
salary of the Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Forces! The sub- 
scription to the morning papers is £2 6s. per quarter. The charge for 
advertising is 7s. for each advertisement at and under seven lines, and 
at the rate of 6d. a line afterwards.—-Englishman’s Almanack. 


The Duke de Bourbon has adopted the young Duke de Nemours, 
second son of the Duke d’Orleans, as the inheritor of his fortune, and 
his title of Prince de Conde. It is understood, however, that the Duke 
de Bourbon has left to his godson, the Duke d’Aumale, an income of 
500,000 frances. ° 

The fortune laft by the Cardinal de la Fare amounts to two millions 
in real property, and 40,000 livres per annum in the funds, and other 
securities. 

It is said that Prince Metternich has been so much affected by the 
loss of his son, Prince Victor, that he bas expressed a wish to retire from 
public affairs; but the Emperor has signified to him that he bas, at the 
present moment, more occasion than ever for his services; and that he 
must not hope for his Majesty’s permission to retire, even if he should 
ask it. 

—o 


CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX FOR THE YEAR 3229. 


JANUARY. 

1 £1,000 reward is offered by the Society of Bankers for the appre- 
hension of Rowland Stephenson. 

2 The publication of the Marquis of Anglesea’s letter to Dr. Curtis 
causes a general sensation. 

3 The enclosure in St. James’s Park first opened to the public. 

— The Marquis of Anglesea is recalled from the Government of 
Ireland. 

4 Rowland Stephenson and his companion make their escape on 
board the Kingston, off Milford Haven. 

5 The Quarter’s Revenue amounts to £16,125,118. 

6 The first division of the Portuguese emigrants sail from Plymouth 
for the Azores. 

9 An attempt ta offect a revolution in Lisbon fails, 

10 The Glassgow Theatre is burned to the ground. 

16 The Portuguese emigrants are prevented from landing at Ter- 
ceira by Captain Walpole, on the part of the British Government. 
Count Saldanha enters a protest against his interference. 

— Dr. Bloomfield is enthroned at St. Paul’s as Bishop of London. 

— The discovery of a female husband excites a great sensation 
about this time 

18 The fog is so dense, that candles are lighted in most of the 
churches at morning service (Sunday.) 

20 The Duke of Wellington is appointed Constable of Dover and 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. 

25 Mr. Shield, the composer, died. 

28 Burke, the Edinburgh murderer, is executed. 

31 Barras, the President of the French Directory during the Revo- 
lution, died at Paris in his 72d year. 


FEBRUARY. 

2 York Minster is set on fire by a lunatic, named Jonathan Martin. 

5 Parliament is opened by Commission, when the setilement of the 
Catholic Question by Ministers is announced, which gives rise to long 
debates in both Houses. 

9 Pope Leo XIL. died at Rome. 

10 Mr. O'Connell, with suite, arrives in London, “for the purpose 
of taking his seat in the House of Commons.” 

— Mr. Peel obtains leave to bring in a Bill for the suppression of 
dangerous Associations in Ireland. 

11 A petition against the Roman Catholics having been put to the 
vote in the Non regent House in the Senate House of Cambridge, it 
was rejected by 52 to 49. 

12 The Irish Catholic Association is voluntarily dissolved. 

14 The Duke of Cumberland arrives in town from the Continent. 

16 General Jackson is declared President of the United States of 
America. 

20 The Army Estimates are moved by Sir H. Hardinge—The 
ntimber of men is 89,723, exclusive of India, and the expense is 
£6,336231. 

23 Mr. Sykes brings the subject of Stamp Receipts before the 
House of Commons—The state of the Canadas is discussed in the 
same House, as were also the following subjects:—The Army Esti- 
mates—Life. 

24 Cadiz is declared a free port by a Decree of Ferdinand VII. 
_— The Dangerous Associations Suppression Bill is read a third 
time, and is passed in the Commons. 

27 General Diebitsch takes the chief command of the Russian For- 
ces invading Turkey. 

— The Navy Estimates are submitted to a Committee of Supply. 

The number of speeches, of greater or less duration, spoken in the 
two Houses of Parliament on the Catholic question during the month 
of February, was (hree hundred and forty-four, exclusively of those 
spoken on the suppression of the Association. 


MARCH. 

1 Peace is established between Colombia and Pera. 

3 Mr. Peel takes his seat for Westbury —Committee appointed to 
consider the petition against the return for Clare 

4 General Jackson is inaugurated into the office of President of the 
United States of America. 

5 Mr. Pee! makes an elaborate statement of the reasons which indu- 
ced him te vote tor the sctilement of the Catholic Question; and 
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moves that the House do go intoa Committee. ‘Phe debate is 

my ate i freland. | ai hist“ , 
Senaie exico $a decree which 8s 

are to be expelled from that colts i sens 

9 The Insolvent Debtors’ A.t comes into operation at Madras, when 
a Court for its administration is established. 

10 The Roman Catholic Relief Bill and the Qualification of Free~ 
holders’ Bill are read a first time. ae 
at His Majesty contributes £1,000 for the relief of the Spitalfields 

eaves. | 

12. Leave given.to bring into the Commons a Bill for thé regulation 
of eet a ae Se a 

16 Mr. Peel moves the second reading of the Rothan Catholic Re- 
lief Bill—Debate adjourned. . 

I8 The motion for the second reading of the Roman Catholic Relief 
Bill in the House of Commons is resumed, and having been termina- 
ted, the House divides, when there are 353 for the second reading, 
and 173 against it. 

19 Qualffication of Freeholders’ Bill read the second time; the 
majority being 223 to 17. 

} 20 Debate on second reading of the Catholic Bill adjourned to next 


ay. . 
21 A duel takes place between the Duke of Wellington and thé 
Ear! of Winchilsea. 

— Anearthquake takes place in Murcia, in Spain, by which a vast 
number of fives were lost. 

22 A conference is held at the Foreign Office by the Plenipotentia- 
ries of Great Britain, France, and Russia, when it is determined that 
the two former shall open a negotiation in the name of the Three Al- 
a Courts, respecting the pacification and future organization of 

reece. 

24 The Catholic Relief Bill considered in Committee and reported 
in the Commons. 

26 Mr. Henry Hase, of the Bank of England, died. 

27 The House of Commons divides on the question that the Catho- 
lic Bil! be engrossed, when the numbers were—for 233; against 106. 

30 The Catholic Relief Bill passes the Commons, the motion for 
its being read the third time having been carried by 320 to 142. The 
Qualification of Freebolder’s Bill also passes the Commons. 

31 The Catholic Relief Bill and the Freeholder’s Qualification Bill 
are read the first time in the House of Lords. 

— The Conclave of Cardinals at Rome elects Cardinal Castiglione 
to the Popedom, and he assumes the name of Pius VIII. 

The number of speeches spcken in both Housesvot Parliament on 
the Catholic Question amounts to the almost incredible quantity of 
nine hundred and thirty nine. 

APRIL. 


1 General Guerrero is installed President of the Mexican Republic. 

2 Debate in the Lords on the 2d reading of the Catholic Bill. 

4 The second reading of the Catholic Bil in the Lords is caried by 
217 to 112. 

8 The freedom of the City of London is presented to Mr. Peel. 

9 The Ear! of Eldon presents 129 petitions to his Majesty, at Wind- 
sor, against concessions to the Catholics. 

10. The Catholic Bill is read a third time in the Lords, and passed— 
the numbers on the motion for its third reading being 213 for, and 109 
against. 

Yor The Theatre called Lafayette, at New York, is burned. 

13 The Catholic Bill receives the Royal assent. 

15 Mr. Peel, after an elaborate speech, obtains leave to bring ina 
Bill for the Establishment of a New Police. 

23 The Countess of Derby (once the celebrated actress, Miss Fars 
ren) died in her 69th year. 

27 A part of Westminster Abbey is discovered to be on fire. 

30 The King holds a Court ss 8S oe 


4 The Marquis of Anglesea brings the subject of his recall from the 
Government of Ireland before the House of Lords. 

6 The Earl of Surrey, the first Roman Catholic since the time of 
Charles {I., takes his seat in the House of Commons. 

7 War is renewed between Colombia and Peru. 

: S. The Chancellor of the Exchequer brings forward the Budget far 
year. ° . 
mie Lord Colchester, formerly Speaker of the House of Commons, 
ed, 
See omen 
EXTRAORDINARY CIRCUMSTANCE, 
Secrets of Fortune-Telling. 

An Austrian Officer, the Baron Von W., who served in 1768, in the 
war with the Turks, liveda few years at B——~. We was fondof re- 
lating the various anecdotes of his-military life, and among others the 
following, which we give in the Baron’s own words:— 

“(In the spring of the year 1788 I set out for Miclosvar, ia Transyl« 
vahia, to condact a number of recruits to my regiment, which then 
lay in the vicinity of Orsown. In a village near the army liveda gipsy, 
who carried on (he trade of asuttler. My uew soldiers, who were ex- 
tremely superstitious, asked her to tell their fortunes; I laughed at 
them, and at the same time held my hand to the gipsy. ‘The 20th of 
August!’ said she, with a very significant air, and without adding 
another syllable. I wished to obtain some explanation, but she re- 

eated the same words, and as I was going away she called out to me 
in the same tone, ‘The 20th of August" It may be easily supposed 
that this date remained impressed upon my memory. 

‘We joined the army, and shared its fatigues and dangers. It is 
well known in this war the Turks gave no quarter. Their Chiefs 
offered a premium of ‘a ducat for every head that should be brought. 
into the camp, and neither Janissaries nor Spahis negiected any op- 
portanity of earning thisreward. This arrangement was particlar 
ataf to our advanced posts; there was scarcely a night but what the 
Turks came in superior numbers to seek for heads, and at day-break it 
was often found that partof the camp had been guarded only §by 
decapitated trunks. The Prince of Coburg resolved to send every 
night strong piquets of cavalry beyond the chain of videttes, for the 
purpose of protecting them. These piquets were composed of 100 or 
200 men; but the Turkish Generals, finding their troops disturbed in 
their retail trade, sent still more numerous detachments against our 
piquets, which procured them a still more considerable profit. The 
service of the piquets was of such a nature that those who were ap- 
pointed (o perform it always ees their affairs in order previous to their 
departure. Things were in this state in the month of August; several 
battles had not ehanged the position of the army. A week before 
the 20th, my fortune-teler, of whom I had frequently purchased pro- 
visions, again made her appearance; she entered my tent, and re- 
quested me to leave her a legacy in case I should die on the day she 
had predicted, and offered, in case I did not, to make mea present of 
a hamper of Tokay. This wine wasa rarity inthe army. The gipsy 
appeared to me notto have common sense; in the situation in which 
{ then was a speedy death was not improbable; but [had no reason 
to expect it precisely on the 20th of August. I acceded to the pro- 
posal, staking two horses and 50 ducats against the old woman’s To- 
kay andthe Auditor took down our agreement in Writing, but not 
without ype 

“The 20th of Augast came. There was no probability of an en 
gagoment It was indeed the turn of our regiment to furnish a piquet 
or the night, but two of my comrades were to go out before nie. In 
the evening, as the Hussars were preparing to set off, the sue“con of 
the regiment came to inform the Commandant that the officer namef 
for the piquet was dangerously ill. The one next to him, and wha pre- 





ceded me, received orders to take his place. We dressed himsel in 
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~tuosity of their charge, and the fire of our carbines. In the confusion 


ingto join his men, but his horse, a geatle and 
nly began to prance and caper in such a manner 
his rider, and broke his leg in the fall. It was my 


turn; [set < 1 must confess, not in my ordi humeur. 
Soniastea'ts ents was joined by 120 ab bel to another 
in the whole 200 men. Our post was about 1,000 


paces te oat ot e line of the right wing, and we were supported by 
a marsh covered with very high reeds. e had advanced no sentinels, 
but not a man was allowed to leave bis saddle. Our orders were to 
remain with drawn swords and loaded carbines till day-break. Every 
thing- was quiet till a quarter before two o’clock, when we heard a 
noise, which was succeeded by shouts of‘ Allah,’ and ina minute all 
‘the horses thrown to the ground, either by the fire or by the shock of 
700 or 800 Turks. An equal number fell on their side, from the impe- 


that had succeeded [ received eight sabre wounds, as well from friends 
as enemies; my horse was mortally wounded ; he fell on my rightleg, 
and pinned me to the ground. The flashes of pistols threw a light on 
the scene of carnege. I raised my eyes, and saw our men oe 
themselves with the courage of despair. But the Turks, intoxicate 
with opiom, made a horrible massacre of them: very soon not a single 
Austrian was left standing. The victors seized the horses that were 
sfill fit for service ; first pillaged the dead and wounded, and then be- 
n to cut off their heads, ana put them into sacks which they had ex- 
ess brought for the purpose. My situation was not very enviable. 
nthe regiment of Szeker wein general understood the ‘Turkish lan- 
age. i heard them encourage each other to finish the business be- 
ore any succours sbould arrive, and not to leave a ducat behind ; add- 
ing, that there ought to be 200. Hence it appears that their infor- 
mation must heve been very accurate. Whilst they were passing over 
me, while legs, arms and balls were flying over my head, my horse re- 
ceived one, which caused him to make a convulsive motion. My le 
was disengaged, and I instantly conceived the idea of throwing myself, 
if possible, among the reeds of the morass. I had observed that.seve- 
ral of our men, who had aitempted it, were taken, but the firing had 
slackened, and the darkness inspired me with hope. [had 7@-yards to 
30, but had reason to apprebend that I should sink in the morass. 1 
nevertheless leaped over men and horses; knocked down more than 
one cf the Turks, who extended their arms to catch me, and made 
several blows at me with their sabres; but my good fortune, and 
my agility, enabled me to reach the marsh. I sunk at first no higher 
than my knees ; in this manner I proveeded about 20 paces among 
ihe reeds, and then stopped, exhausted with fatigue. I heard a 
Turk exclaim, ‘ An infidel has escaped; let us look for him!’ ‘It 
is impossible that he can be in the morass,’ replied the other. I 
know not whether they continued their conversation, but I heard 
nothing more; I fainted away with the loss of blood, and in this 
state | remained several hours, for when I came to myself the sun 
was already high. <a cat 
“1 had sunk into the morass up to the waist; my hair stood erect 
when I recollected the image of the night; and the 20th of August 
was one of my first ideas. I counted my wounds, which were eight 
in number, but none of them dangerous ; they were given with sabres, 
on the arms, the breast, and the back. As the nights are very cold in 
that country, I wore a very thick pelisse, which had deadened the 
blows. I was, however, extremely weak. [listened ; the Turks had 
been long gone. From time to time I heard the groans of wounded 
nore on the field of battle; as to the men, the Turks had taken care 
ot them. 
oy attempted to extricate myself from the place in which I was; 
and this I accomplished in about an hour. The footsteps I had left 
behind me On entering guided me outagain. Though a war with the 
Turks bluvts the edge of sensibility, I felt an emotion of fear, lonely 
as I was, when [ cast my cyes beyond the reeds. I advanced—my 
eyes were directed towards the scene of massacre; but words are in- 
adequate to express my terror on fecling myself suddenly seized by 
the arm. I turned my head, and beheld an Arnaut six feet high, who 
had come back to seeif he could pick up any thingelse. Never was 
hope more cruelly dissappointed. I addressed him in the Turkish lan- 
susge. ‘Take my watch, my money my uniform,’ said 1,‘ but spare 
iy life.’ * All those belong to me,’ said he,‘and your head into the 
bargain,’ He immediately untied the string of tay Hassar cap, and 
then my cravat. { was unarmed, and incapable of defending myself; 
at the siightest movement he would have plunged his cutlass info my 
bosom. { threw my arms round his body, supplicating his compassion, 
whilst he endeavoured to uncover my neck. ‘ Have compassiog,en 
me,’ said 1; ‘any family is rich, make me your prisonér, and youfsliall 
have aflarge ransom.” ‘It will be to long to wait for that,’ replied he, 
‘only hold yourself still a moment that I may cut, and he was already 
taking out my shirt-pin. Meanwhile I still hung round him; he did 
not prevegt me, because he relied on his strength'and his weapons— 
and even, perhaps, trom a motive of compassion which is not strong 
enough to counterbalance the hope of a ducat. While he was disen- 
gaging my shirt pin | felt os hard at his girdle; it was an iron 
ammer. He again repeated, ‘Hold yourself still.’ These would 
have been the last words I should ever have heard bad not the horror 
of such a death inspired me with the idea of siezing his hammer. Le 
lid not perceive what I was doiag, and already held my head in 
one hand and his cutlass in the other, when, disengaging myself 
hy a sudden movement, I gave him a blow on his face with the 
hammer with all my strength. The Arnaut staggered; I repeated 
my blow, and he fell, at the same time dropping his weapon. It 
is unnecessary (o add that I seized it, and plunged it several times 
into his body. ‘ 
“ Tran to our advanced posts, whose arms I perceived glitteving in 
the sun, and, at length, reached the camp. Our people shunned me 
13 they would a spectre. ‘The same day I was atiacked with a violent 
‘ever, and conveyed to the hospital. 
‘In six weeksI recovered from my fever andmy wounds, and rejoin- 
edthearmy. Oa my arrival the gipsy brought me her'lokay, andi was 
informed that, during my absence, different circumstances had come 
'o pass exactly as she had foretold, and had procured many congulta- 
tionsand many legacies. All this was very extraordinary. 
“ Not Jong afterwards two deserters from the enemy came to us. 
‘They were Christians of Servia, who had been employed about. the 
haggage of the Turkish army, and deserted to avoid a punishment 
they had incurred. They no sooner saw the gipsy than they knew 
her, and declared that she frequently went at night to the Turkish 
samp, to give the enemy an account of our movements. This asto- 
nished us greatly; for the woman had performed for us various ser- 
vices, and we had even admired the address with which she executed 
the most perilous commission. The deserters, however, persisted in 
their testimony, adding that they had several times been presevt when 
this woman described to them our projects, and encouraged them to 
make attacks which had actually taken place. A Turkish cipher 
served for her pasaport. This convincing proof being found upon 
ver, she was sentenced to suffer death asa spy. Before her exccu- 
iion I questioned her on her prediction relative to me. She ackaow- 
‘edged that, by acting as a spy to both parties, which procured her 
double profit, she had often learned the designs of both; that those 
who secretly cunsulted ber on their future fortune had made ber ac- 
quainted with many circumstances, and she \ras likewise ander some 
obligation toaccident. As to what regarded mein particular, she had 
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tained by an imaginary standard. Upon examination it will appear 


ON 

To the Editor of the Albion. 

Sir—Io my last I endeavoured to show that value being merely an 
imaginary attribute of matter, it could only be estimated or ascer- 


that in all countries this mode has actually been adopted. Wherever 
barter or the exchange of commodities has been established such a 
standard will be found in operation. Park, the celebrated traveller, 
states that when an intercourse was first opened between the English 
and the Blacks on the coast of Africa, and an exchange of commo- 
dities introduced, a standard of value was found requisite. For 
this purpose, the Blacks pitched on bars of iron, conceiving them to 
be all of exactly the same valne,and permanently so. But that not 
being the case, the English bad to fix their value in regard to Euglish 
money, which they did at 2s.; so that every article which they 
valued at 2s. was taken by the Blacks at a bar of iron, and every 
thing that the Blacks valued at a bar of iron was reckoned by the 
English at 2s.,and thus a regular traffic was carried on which could 
not otherwise have taken place, and the term bar of iron became the 
standard of value with the Blacks, and had no connexion with the real 
bar of iron. The most convincing proof of this was, that if iron was 
scarce in the place the Blacks gave for one bar other articles which 
they reckoned as being worth a bar and a half or two bars, and, on 
the contrary, if iron was plenty they might purchase a bar for the 
value of half a bar or three quarters of a bar. In all civilized coun- 
tries similar operations will be found to have taken place, but at so 
remote a period that few records oxist of their commencement. 
Each has an imaginary standard of its own, the proportion of which 
to that of the others has been accurately fixed. In this country it is 
the dollar. By it and its deminatives are all the transactions and 
interchanges of society arranged and settled. When a purchase is 
made and the price fixed, the purchaser has only to give coins or 
representatives of value equivalent to the amount in dollars and the 
business is completed. This leads me to what I promised in my 
last—to give anaccount of the nature and properties of paper money. 
Paper money is founded on an assumed standard, and is a most con- 
vineing proof of its existence. Gold and silver coins being only em- 
ployed as representatives of value, in order to render them perma- 
nently useful in that capacity it was found necessary to fix the exact 
proportion of the standard they were to represent and to pass for in 
common circulation. Accordingly, all governments issaing such 
coins have invariably passed a law or issued a proclamation declaring 
the exact proportion of the standard at which each coin was to be 
received and paid away in the country in which it was issued. Under 
these circumstances it was by no meuns absolutely requisite that the 
metal in these coins should be exactly of the vaiue they passed for. 
If issued under the sanction and guarantee of the government, a- 
piece of lead, or copper, or tin, oreven a piece of leather (all which 
have been employed in poor countries,) would have answered the 
purpose just as well as gold or silver. But in that case the government 
would have been liable to be imposed upon by evil disposed persons 
who would make similar coins and put them in circulation, much to 
their own benefit and to the loss of the state. To prevent this it has 
been the practice of all governments to cause to be put into the coins 
they issued as much, or very nearly as much of the metal, as was equi- 
valent to the value they were to pass for at the price of the day. These 
coins continue to circulate freely as long as the price of bullion re- 
mains stationary, But as soon as circumstances oceur to raise that 
price, then are they taken out of circulation and sold as bullion. To 
obviate the inconveniences accruing from this was one of the objects 
in the introduction of paper money. Another, still more important, 
was, that in some countries the exchanges of property had become so 
numerous, and of such magnitude that it was found impossible to 
effect them by the intervention of coins alone. 

Paper may be defined to be an artificial représentative of au tuiazi- 
nary standard, and as such it may, and indeed has been, ridicuied, 
abused, and run down, by shallow and superficial reasoners on the 
subject. But paper money is without doubt the greatest discovery 
that has yet been made in the science of money, and were it only put 
upon a proper footing it would be of the most essential profit to all 
countries, by the great facilities it affords to all internal intercourse 
and exchange of commodities. Unfortunately, however, it never has 
been put upona proper footing, even in those countries where it bas 
most prevailed. This I impute principally to the very mistaken ideas 
which have so generally prevailed in regard to its connexion with 
coins and the supposed necessity of its dependence upon them. 

Paper money has many advantages, 

_ Ast It ismore economical as it is employment of a cheap article 
in place of an expensive one. When the precious metals are the 





assertion is in direct opposition to the opinion of the pu blic in ge 
neral, and more particularly to that of a great body of writers on this 
subject, whose doctrines bave been approved und acted upon for 
several years past. Yet, tam fully convinced that it is correct, at- 
wotgh? prejudice against paper moneyis so strong that it is very 
possible I may fail to convince the public that itis so. Ihave already 
stated that the quantity of metal put intoa coin, is always as near as 
possible to the value it is issued to pass for, according to the price of 
bullion at the time. Bat, although governments have the power to 
fix the rate at which the coins are to circulate within their territories, 
they have no power whatever to fix the price which the precious me- 
tals are to bear in the world in general. They may ceftainly fix the 
price they themselves will give for them, but they cannot preveat their 
subjects buying or selling them at higher rates; and when cirumstau- 
ces occur to raise the price of these metals in any particular country, 
the coins will immediately be taken out of circulation and sold at a 
higher rate as bullion. No such thing can possibly happen with paper 
money, it has no intrinsic value, but passes entirely upon the credit of 
the issuer. As long as that remains unimpeached the paper will circulate 
freely. Whenever that is doubted, a complete om is put to its pass- 
ing, and itis no more a circulating medium. Incividuals may be in- 
duced to purchase it at a lower rate but that is entirely as a speculation 
—calculated upon the dividend that may ultimately be received from 
the original issuer. 

In my first letter I endeavoured to prove that gold was not the stan- 
dard ot value, oor could possibly be so. If that reasoning be correct, 
then it must be evident that there does not exist that connexion between 
gold and paper money that has been asserted. Gold in bullion is an 
article of commerce, which when bought or sold, may be, and has oftem 
been, represented by paper money. When it is made into coins and 
circulated, it then becomes a representation of vaiue exactly similar 
to paper money, but without any real power or control over it. There 
never Was a greater delusion than the belief in the assertion that no 
paper money can be held to be solvent or secure, unless it be founded 
upon a metallic currency, and it is very extraordinary that, after the 
proofs that actual events have given ot the fallacy of this opinion, it 
should still prevail. As long as a bank note passes in common circula- 
tion for the exact amount it bas been assued for, it is a perversion 
of terms to say that note is depreciated, because it will not con- 
tinue to purchase the same quantity of gold when the value of that 
metal has been raised in the market from circumstances over which 
paper money has no control, and in consequence of which the gold 
coins that bad been issued at a certain rate, circulate no more at 
that rate but are sold privately at a much higher. This was the 
case in 1797 when Mr. Pitt introduced the famous Restriction Bill to 
prevent the Bank of England giving gold coins for their notes. 
Had he then had the courage to proceed a step farther, and got a law 
passed declaring Bank of England notes a legal tender, and at the 
same time altered the constitution of the bank a little, he would have 
set the matter at rest, and have done his country the greatest service a 
mortal man could perform. 

It Banks that issue notes be obliged to be at all times prepared to 
give coins for these notes, they must have these coins in their vaults 
ready to be given, and therefore it would be much easier and simpler 
that they gave the coins at once, to save the trouble and expense o} 
making the paper money, the real use and advantages of which are 
thus completely superceded and rendered null and void. I am aware 
that it has been stated, that it was unnecessary for any bank to have 
coins equal to all the notes issued by it; anda number of pretty calcu- 
lations have been made of the proper proportion of coins to the num 
ber of notes issued,—but I reckon all this perfectly ridiculous. If © 
bank is obliged to give coins for its notes, it must be fully prepared, 
else it isof no use. As long as its credit is good and unimpeacied it 
reqttives: ne coins at all,—should its credit be doubted, all the coins if 
may bold will most probably be insufficient to stop its downfall. ; 

These reflections are most particularly applicable to the state of this 
country, its circulating medium consisting almost entirely of paper 
money, a portion of which Ido not hesitate to say is neither of 
a sound, solid, nor respectable nature. ‘Ihe attempts that have been 
made to remedy this, and to establish checks on banks so asto make 
them secure, have hitherto completely failed, and will continue to 
prove abortive so long as they are founded on a metallic currency, or 
have any connexion with it. A plan might be given by which the 
Goverment of the United States would ve enabled to give the coon 
try ® ciréulating medium, as near perfection as perhaps could be ac- 
complished by imperfect man—and which would not only be of the 
greatest and most essential benefit and advantage to the country in 
general, but would actually be an example to all other nations. Be- 
fore this plan, however, could be carried into execution effectually, 
the consent and concurrence ot the Legislature of each separate 
State of the Union, might possibly be found requisite—and these 
might, probably, consent to the sacrifice of what they might con- 
ceive to be their individual interests, in order to promote the genera! 
good. I have the honaur to be, Yours, &c. 8. 


—@—— 
TWO AFFECTING CASES. 


Worship-Street Police Office, Dec. 21. 
Yesterday two females, of woe-worn appearance and altennaied 








produce of a country, it is possible they may be employed as the cir- 
culating medium, and without much detriment. But this happens 
in few cases, and whenever they have to be imported for that pur- 
— itis ata dead loss. To acquire them the produce or manu- 
actares of the country must be exported, and when they are made 
into coin, and put into circulation, they are gone or lost in regard to 
the commerce of that country. For instance, were the Government 
of the United States to determine to put into circulation nold coin, 
to the extent of 40 or 50 millions of dollars, to provide bullion 
for that purpose, it would be necessary to export the produce and 
manufactures of the country to a sufficient amount to pay for it, and 
when the bullion was brought into the country, made into coin, and 
put into circulation, the value would forthe time be as completely 
lost, as if they had at once been thrown into the sea. Had no other 
substitute been found, it might have been necessary to have put up 
with this loss and inconvenience. But the introduction of paper mo- 
ney obviates the necessity, and the employment of it leaves the bul- 
lion free to be exported in payment for articles of necessity, conve- 
nience and luxury, or for the raw materials to be wrought up into 
these. No country, and more especially no poor one, should there- 
fore ever attempt to have their principal circalating medium metallic, 
what would be thought of a man who had only one hundred sove- 
reigns of capital, were he to have them made into bullion, and wear 
them on his cloths, instead of employing them in trade. 

2d. Itis more commodious. ‘The exchanges of commodities and of 
property of every description in civilized countries, are now so nu- 
merous and to such an extent, as to render it perfectly impossible to 
accomplish their payment by the use of coins, without the interven- 
tion of paper money. Indeedin London, paper money has been found 
insufiicient, and the bankers have therefore been under the necessity 
of refining upon it by making among themselves a daily exchange of 


This will not be thought surprising, when it is considered that the 


selected me to make of me om ae example, capable of confirming | 5 millions sterling, and on particular days from 10 to 15 millions. In 


hef credit, by fixing so long beforehand ihe fatal moment. At its ap- 
— she instigated the euemy to make an attack, on the night of the 
20th, on the post of our regiment. From the intercourse which she 
Nad with the officers, she learned that there were two to go out before 

- to one she sold adalterated wine, which made him very ill; as 


ine ; “ner, at the moment of bis departure, she went up to him as 


for the o, 


the other intersourses of society, paper is found not only most conve- 
nient bat absolutely necessary.” 


3d. It is more invariable in its value. Iam perfectly aware that this 
" As an instance of this, I may give the following little anecdote. 
Several years ago one of the principal merchants of Cadiz was in Lon- 
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“~mething,and found means, unperceived, to introduce | don, and baving been paid a cheque for £3,500, he applied to me to 


}@hend him to the bankers to receive payment, which he appeared to 


the checks drawn upon them, in place of paying them with bank notes. | 


amount of these checks, is calculated to be on common days, from 4 to | 


forms, were placed at the bar before Mr. Broughton, and, ahhougl: 


there was a dignity in their deportment that elicited public sympathy, 
‘and the vivid hue that occasionally flushed across the withered, pale. 
{and emaciated cheek, at once denoted it to have been the former seat 

of beauty. They said they were sisters, and were born in Wexford, 
‘in freland. The charge against them was as follows :— 

John Gerrard lived in Garden-court, H +xton-market-place, and on 
the 19th of May last the prisoners took a furnished room from him at 
4s.6d. They paid him some rent, but there was then due to him £5, 
and on last Saturday he missed some articles out of the room, whici: 
they admitted they had pawned for9s. He then sent for an officer. 

Pilkington, an officer, was sent for on last Saturday by the last wit- 
ness. I found the prisoners sitting in the room, and on questioning 
them as to the property they instantly said that distress alone obliged 
them to pawn the articles, but they would release them as soon as 
possible. ‘l'hey gave him the duplicates. 

The prisoners being called upon, the first stated that her name was 
Catherine Sloane, and was the wife of Surgeon Sloane, of Noble- 
street, in the city, and of Argyle-street, Soho, and was married to 
him fourteen years ago at Liverpool, in the sixteenth year of her 
age, according to the rites and ceremonies of the Catholic Church, 
which was the religion of her’sas well as his ancestors; thatfthey 
had lived together for ten years, during which time she gave birt: 
to several children, three of whom are now living. About four 
years ago he turned her away without any reasonable cause, upon 
\ ‘an allowance of £1 per week, which he afterwards reduced to 10s., 
| and for the last eleven months he gave ber no allowance whatever ; 
| and that he was in the habit of visiting ber lodgings occasionally while 
| he was paying her the weekly allowance ; and in six weeks after his 
total desertion she gave birth to ber youngest child, nine montlis old. 
She then kanded a certificate to the following effect :— 

“January Sth, 1816, were married Alexander Sloane and Catherine 
Petit. Present—John and Elizabeth Warnock.” 

“ Taken from the band-writing of the Rev. William Tarleton, Seal- 
street, Liverpool, August 10th, 1826. V. Gtover.”’ 


| they were clothed in rags and plunged in apparent wretchedness, still 








consider a very serious business. I accordingly accompanied him, ana 
and on presenting the cheque received in return three £1000 and one 
£500 bank notes. Tle was quite astonished when told the transaction 
was finished. Had it happened in Cadiz where the payment would 
have beeu in silver dollars, that (causaction alone would have occupie? 


the ereatest Wart of a day 
wae Beaune pitas ~acay, 
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Eliza Warnock—Said she was sister to the other prisoner, and was 

resent at her marriage, in Liverpool, with Surgeon Sloane. Her 
hechand was a native of | Belfast, and was the captain of the Echo, atra- 
ding ship, in the timber trade, between St. John’s, New Brunswick, 
and Liverpgol. On their last voyage hence (20th October, 1827) the 
ship, in a heavy gale, struck upon Sable island, and, in a few hours, 
became a complete wreck. The passengers and crew all reached the 
island in safety, with no other property except their clothes. Sable 
island is visited every six months by af government ship with stores 
from Halifax, and to carry away the crews and passengers of such 
vesselsas may-be lost of the island. The government ship bad sailed 
a few days before they reached the island, and her husband pegouing 
desperate at the idea of being locked up there for six months, forme 
ihe resolution. of rigging and decking the long-boat, and he and six of 
the crew sailed for Halifax, but none of them were ever heard of 
since. (She burst into tears.) She remained on the island, at the 
house of Governor Hudson, whose wife treated ber with great ho- 
manity, and in six months after she reached Halifax, from which place 
she was sent by the Honourable Michael Wallace, one of the Com- 
missioners, on board one of .the East India Company’s ships, called 
the Astel, Capt. Levy, and she landed in London last October twelve- 
month, and found out Mrs. Sloane, her sister, with whom she has 
since resided: and to questions from the Magistrate she said her hus- 
band had some of his property insured, and she signed the neces- 
sary papers before the proper authorities at Halifax ; but as the owners 
of the ship reside in St. John’s, that accounted for the delay, and she 
every post expected £49, and assured his Worship there was no frau- 
dulent intention in pawning the articles. 

Mr. Broughton (in astonishment)—Let Gerrard stand forward. He 
then asked him it he believed one of the women at the bar was the 
wife ofsurgeon Sloane, or was there any truth in her statement? Ger- 
vard—I believe every word she states to be true, and I know heg to 
be his wife, for whea I summoned him to Guildhall for £4, a debt ¢on- 
tracted by her, he defeated me, upon the point that he was married by 
a Roman Catholic Priest. 

Mr. Broughton, (in increasing astonishment)—Pray, Mr. Gerrard, 
since she has lodged at your house have you seen any thing in her mo- 
yal conduct that could excite even suspicion in the mind of her hus- 
band ?—Gerrard--None whatever; I believe her a virtuous, industri- 
ous, and heart-broken woman. 

Mrs. Sloane (intears)—Your Worship, I wrote to my husband, say- 
ing, if he wonld give me the means of getting some clothes, I would 
go to service to earn bread for my infant; and I protest to God I bad 
eaten no food for forty-eight hours before | was brought to the watch- 
honse. 

Hale, an officer, said, he that morning waited on Mr. Sloane, who 
acknowledged he married her at Liverpool, when she was only 16 
years of age, but it was by a Catholic priest; and if'a shilling for a 
rope to bang her was of any use he would give it,butno more. He 
(witness) understood he was clearing £4,000 a-year,and was living 
with his servant girl. 

Lara, a watchman, with that true openess which characterises 
John Bull in his genuine colours, instantly threw his hat upon the 
floor with violence, and exclaimed (striking his breast with his hand), 
“Twill bail them, and I will bail Mr. Gerrard for the return of his 
goods at 2s. per week."’ The poor feliow’s feelings here got the better 
of him, and he was obliged to retire. In the mean time, Curtis, a 
headborough, gave them 2s. 

The Magistrate ordered them refreshments, and they left the office 
to return the following day. 


Married, on the 24th Dec., in Cranford Church, Middlesex, the 
T.ady Caroline Fitzhardinge Berkeley, second daughter of the late 
Earl of Berkeley, to James Maxse, Esq., of Melton Mowbray, Lei- 
cestershire. 


Died, on the 25th January last, at Newbern, N. C., George Polloh 
Alveston Burgwyn, aged 19 years, 7 months, and 14 days, son of J. 
Burgwyn, Esq., of the same place. 

On Monday last, Mr. James Martin, a native of Scotland, aged 32 
vears. 
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We have received no later advices from Europe. 





Although the intelligence from Colombia during the week has been 


various and contradictory, the question ot Bolivar’s sincerity is one of 


great and absorbing intrerest. The “Act” of Caracas, declaring a 
separation of Venezuela from the Republic, if the Liberator’s plans 
should be persevered in, is a subject of much wystery—if it was 
adopted in September, as first stated, subsequent transactions in the 
same quarter render it a nullity; if, on the contrary, it took place 
late in November, itis ominous and pregnant with important conse- 
quences ,—particularly as General Paez, heretofore the firm friend 
of Bolivar, would seem to be made a participator in that act of 
separation. 

There is no one in this country, we should imagine, who has aught 
against the Colombian Republic—all our wishes must be for the pros- 
perity and happiness of that conntry, therefore the discussion of its 
present critical state may be cunducted without passion or prejadice. 
‘Tranquility is} essential to the prosperity and happiness of Colombia, 
and any disturbance that takes place there is so much deducted from 
the prosperity of the country, and a farther retardation of iis ad- 
vancement in happiness and civilization. Colombia owes an ocean 
of gratitude to Bolivar, and he, therefore, should not be rashly con- 
victed of treasonable intentions on the exparte statements of any 
iaction. He has exhibited some of the noblest traits of heroism, the 
most disinterested generosity, and unquestionable patriotism. His 
good deeds are evident, and have been already inscribed on the page 
of history, where it is impossible to erase or obscure them. Why, 
then, should we hastily condemn him ? Why let positive good be 
destroyed by supposed evil? Of his guilt there is yet no sufficient 
evidence, and we must withhold our censures at least until we hare 
different proofs and more unequivocal acts of his ambition. 

We have said before, that we believe a republican form of govern- 
ment is best adapted to Colombia, and re-en! intelligemce has cer- 
tainly not tended to alter this opinion. Bolivar must surely now be 
satisfied of the hopelessness of establishing a monarchy with any 
advantage to the nation, or with any safety to himself. We do not 
believe, however, that he ever seriously entertained such an project. 
The Bolivian Code may have been supposed to be the better 
sovernment for the remote country in which it was established, or 
it may have been intended as a matter of experiment; bat, after all, 
it was still a republic, and that state has preserved its tranquility quite 
as as well as its neighbours. 

If the most enlightened and patriotic statesmen of Colombia sin- 
cerely believe that a monarchy can exist in that ceantry, and would 
hasten the consummation of its happiness, Bolivar, with a due regard 
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honours he earned in the Republic,—be must then begin a new ca- 
reer, and fight his way up to eminence in the character of a sove- 
reign, as much as if his brow had never been adorned with the wreath 


of victory or the civic crown of moral patriotism. He is now the 
first republican in the universe, be would then be the last monarch in 
christendom. We repeat, that there is yet no evidence of such a de- 
sign on the part of Bolivar, and his heretofore great character should 
sustain him from the vague assaults of his enemies. 


Upon the Colonial Trade we have nothing to offer our readers 
save the following Message which wascommunicated to the Legisla- 
ture of New Brunswick, now in session, by the Administrator of the 
province, on the 22ult. 


“The President takes this early opportunity to acquaint the House 
of Assembly, that by the last mail he received undoubted information, 
that the American Minister in London is using every possible effort to 
prevail on his Majesty’s Government to re-admit the vessels of the 
United States into the British Colonies inthe West Indies, from which 
they were prohibited by the wise policy of his Majesty’s order in 
Council, of 1826. 

‘tle is most happy to add, that our zealous ard indetatigable Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, ‘who fortunately had not leit London) is making his 
most strenuous exertions for defeating that measure, which if carried, 
would so fatally effect the vital interests of this, and the neighbouring 
Provinces. 

“The President therefore submits, to the wisdom and deliberation 
of the house, the propriety of a joint representation on the part of 
the Council and Assembly, to his Majesty’s Government, expressive of 
their sentiments on this highly important subject, which if adopted, he 
will feel happy to transmit, with any farther remarks which he may 
consider likely to have the desired effet.” 

Upon which message, the House in Committee of the whole Re- 
solved, to address his Majesty on the subject, and that his Majesty’s 
Council be reqaested to join in the address. 





Parliament of Lower Canada.—After the second expulsion of Mr. 
Christie, adverted to in our last, much harmony seems to have pre- 
vailed in the Lower House. The address of that House in reply to 
his Excellency’s speech on opening the session, concluded with the 
strongest expressions of respect and esteem. His Excellency was 
touclied with the warmth of these expressions, and made the follow- 
ing rejoinder :— 

Gentlemen,—The welfare of the people committed to my charge, 
being the great object of solicitude in the administration of the Go- 


vernment, I receive, with feelings of lively satisfaction this very grati- 
fying address; for which I beg to return you my sincere thanks. 


In relation to the long agitated question of the Finances, the Ad- 
ninistrator-in-chief communicated the following message on the 29th 
of January, It is a long period since such courteous and pleasing 
intercourse was held between the Executive and the popular branch 
of the Legislature, and indicates, we hope, the permanent harmony 
and tranquility of the country. 

Friday, Jannary 29. 

Lieut. Col. Yorke, Civil Secretary to the Administrator, presented 
to the Assembly a Message from His Excellency, of which the follow- 


ing is acopy :— 

MESSAGE. 
James Kempt. 

His Excellency the Administrator of the Government has received 
his Majesty’s commands to acquaint the House of Assembly, that 
circumstances, which could not be controled, rendered it impossible 
for his Majesty’s Government to bring under the consideration of 
Parliament, in their last session, the measures contemplated for the 
final adiustment of the Financial Questions which heve giver rise +o 
so much controversy in the Province. 

His Excellency is further commanded to inform the House of As- 
sembly that, without the authority of Parliament, it would not be in 
his Majesty’s power to adopt those measures, from which alone a per- 
manent adjustment of those questions can be anticipated; the appro- 
priation of the revenue arising from the Statute of the 14th Geo. 3 
Chap. 8&8, being not properly aright which may be maintained or 
waived at pleasure, hut a duty, for the performance of which the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Treasury, must remain responsible until 
the act of Parliament has been either amended or repealed. 

His Excellency is further instructed to lay before the House of As- 
sembly, an estimate of the expenses of the Civil Government for the 
year 1830, framed upon the same principle as that which was pre- 
sented to the House, in the last session, and to include in, it, a provi- 
sion for the arrears of salaries and other sums due to various public 
officers that remain unpaid:—And his Excellency has been finally 
commanded to express his Majesty’s confident hope that the House of 
Assembly will grant such supplies, in aid of the Revenue of the 
Crown, as are required for the support of his Majesty’s Government ; 
in reliance on his Majesty’s gracious assurance that measures will be 
immediately taken to effect an amicable arrangement, ander the au- 
thority of Parliament, of acontroversy which has continued too long 
for the realinterests and welfare of the Province. 

Castle St. Lewis, Quebec, 29th January, 1830. 





In another column will be found the particulars of a distressing 
case recently investigated at one of the Lundon police offices. A 
knowledge of the transaction has probably ere this reached St. John’s 
through other channels, which we are sure cannot fail to basten the 
payment, if it be not already made, of whatever money may be due 
to one of the unfortanate women. A subsequent report mentions 
that on the second hearing of the case, some voluntary contributions 
from benevolent individuals were announced as having been received 
by the Magistrates, and that the females were for the present mede 
comfortable. 





Mr. Buchanan, his Majesty’s Consul at New York, has lately in- 
vented an improvement on raii roads, which consists in adding cogs to 
the rail when passing over eminences. The object gained by this in- 
vention is the due rotation of the wheel upon its avis. The wheel in the 
ordinary construction of rail roads being liable to slide whenever it 
comes in contact with tbe rails on inclined planes ata certain angle. 
Practical men, we understand, are clearly satisfied that the invention 
will fully answer the purpose for which it is intended, and therefore 
be one of great value and atility, although it is nothing more, as the 
Consul himself states, than a new application of a well-known princi- 
ple. Mr. Buchanan has sent models of his plan to bis Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, the Secretary of State at Washington, to the Royal So- 
ciety, the Mayor of Liverpool, &c. deciniing to avail himself of the 
profits of a patent, and giving his discovery gratuitously to the public. 





Professor Renwick’s third Lecture of his course onthe Steam En- 
gine took place last night at the College, and was as usual well at- 
tended, These Lectures, which are illustrated by experiments, we 

















understand meet the approbation of persons well versed in the in- 
teresting subject of which they treat, and give general satisfaction to 


, 


the audience at large. i 
We are happy to announce that William H. Maxwell, Esq. Cobn- 
seller at Law, of this city, has recently been appointed Com r 
for the state of Georgia in this state. Much public convenie -: 
ses from an appointment of this kind, and Merchants, Bankers, Insu- 
rance Companies, and others, will be glad to learn that the appoint- 
ment haé been consigned to very worthy and coffipetent” hands. | In 
conclusiog, we may add that Mr. Maxwell holds similar commissigus 
from no less than five different States of the Union, a conclusive 
evidence, we conceive, of his acknowledged fitness for the-discharge 
of the complicated duties of these different appointments. 





¥ 





New Works.—The late English publications announce as nearly 
ready, Capt. Moorsons Letters from Nova Scotia, containing Sketch- 
es of a young country.—Musical Illustrations of the Waverly Novels, 
by Miss Elizd Flower.—A general History of India, by Mr. C. Marsh. - 
—The Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, by Dr. Paris—and the Stuart: 
papers lately recovered at Rome, and mentioned some time sinee in 
the Albion. His Majesty, it is stated, has placed these latter in the 
hands of Sir W. Scott for publication, and Mr Lockhart is engaged 
in previously arranging them, in order to lighten the task of his emi- 
nent father-in-law. 

We are requested to mention a little work of much utility, entitled 
the Gentlemgn’s Washing Book, upon a new plan. It is published by 
Messrs. Haswell and Needham, 72 Liberty-street, and sold generally 
by the booksellers, and as it possesses advantages oversimilar works 
it meets with a ready sale. 

The Thistle Bali, the proceeds of which will be appropriated to 
charitable purposes, will take place on Thursday next at the Park 
Theatre. Tickets $1, to admita Lady and Gentleman. 
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Our musical readers will perceive that the manager of the Park 
Theatre proposes to get up oratorios, and offers a prospectus to the 
public for that purpose. There can be no question that the snccess 
of such ap undertaking is highly desirable both for the encourage- 
ment of the science of music, to which it is a leading step, and as 
affording a delightful and intellectual amusement. We feel assured 
that the promoters of good taste will basten to afford the manager the 
encouragement of their names, without a sufficient number of which 
the undertaking can not be realised. We recall to their recollec- 
tion that on Monday next the books will be closed. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that an oratorio, not oniy ushers to our notice the 
delightfal strains of Purcell, Pergolesi, Hadyn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Handel, illustrated by the brilliant talents of oar most celebrated 
singers—but gives us the opportufiity of hearing those concerto 
players whom we are delighted with, but whom, otherwise, we must 
wait for some chance concert to bring before us. 


“ Ordtorios—Prospectus.—The Manager of the Park Theatre having 
been solicited by several patronsof the establishment to produce 
Oratorios during Lent, as is customary throughout Europe. It having 
been represented that amusements of this description wonld be strongly 
patronised, as not only calculated to encourage the taste for music, 
now a leading feature of the public of New York, but also as offering 
a respectful observance of the season. The manager professes his 
readiness to get ug Oratorios on an extensive scale, engaging the best 
vocal and instrumental performers in America, to perfom the music of 
the most celebrated composess. 

“ For this purpose, as it is obvious that great expense must be incur- 
red, books o iftion are Row at the Theatre, the Muasie 
Store of Messrs. Dubois & Stodart, and at all the principal Music 
Stores in the city. Terms—Boxes, $1—Pit 50 cents. On Monday 
next, the 15th inst. the books will be closed, when the Manager wil! 
be enabled to ascertain whether the subscription will be adequate to 
the necessary expense, and will either withdraw the prospectus or an- 
aoa the first night of performance, when seats can be secured and 
tickets sold.”’ 


A Grand Masquerade is advertised to take place at the Park Thea- 
treon Wednesday next. he following are the Rules and Regula- 
tions to be adopted on the occasion :— 


“Only 400 gentlemen, with a proportionate number of Ladies 
will be admitted. A strong Police will be engaged, and every 
exertion made to prevent inconvenience from the arrival and de~ 
ere of the company. Application for {tickets to be made at the 

heatre. All tickets issued will be endorsed with the names of the 
persons to whom sold, and no lady can be admitted whose name is not 
on the baek of the card, thereby rendering it impossible for any other 
than persons of respctability to gain admission. 

“ Rules and Regulations.—The front of the lower boxes will be 
—_ out, and the seats appropriated to the use of the company assem- 

ed. 

“No Mask will be admitted to the Bail Room, till first recognized, 
by the manager from whom he procured his ticket. 

“‘ Carriages setting down company, are to bave their horses’ heads 
up Chatham street, and taking up, the heads dowa Broadway. 

“‘ Gentlemen are requested to take the carriages provided, to prevent 
confusion and delay. . 

“The doors will be opened at half past seven, and dancing com- 
mence at half past eight. 

“No tickets or checks will be permitted under any pretence to ba 
transferred. 

‘Proper persons will be appointed to take charge of hats, cloaks 
&c. without charge.” , = 


‘ 





Abduction of Rowland Stephenson.—George Mien and William 
Williams, the parties who entered the plea of g’ailty to the indict- 
ments against them in the affair of Rowtand Stephenson, were sen 
tenced on the Ist inst. in the Supreme Court at Savannah, by Judge. 
Holt, the former to a fine of one thousand do’ Jars and six months im- 
prisonment, and the latter to a fine of five bundred dollars and im- 
prisonment for three months. 


a, 
~ YLVESTERS’, 130 Broadway, N. ¥.—Drawi ag of the New York Lottery, Ext 
No. 2:—53, 60, 1, 10, 41, 24, 32, 18, 31, ":0.—As usual, Sylvesters the head 
of the list—they actually sold six of the “capitals, two of which were sent to 
Canada. The next are—No. 1, regular, ‘highest prize $30,000, tickets $10, will 
be drawn léth Feb. No. 3, extra, $20,Y)0 highest prize, tickets $5, to be drawn 
25th Feb. And $15,000 highest prize, ti ckets $5, to be drawn 9th March. Orders 


by mail meet the same attention as personal application, if addressed to Sy Ivese 
ters, New York. (Feb. 13. 


EW YORK MUSICAL FUNJ).—The stated annual meeting of the Societe 
for the clection of officers for the ensuing year, (as required by the constitu 
tion,) will be held at half past 7 o’clock, on the evening of Saturday the 2%h inst. 

at Morees’s | Feb. 13.4 SUTHERTON DAVIES, Sec'ry. 


BERNETIIY’S Anti-D-epeptic Lozenges, called L Life.—A ly of the 
above most valuable und agreeable antiode to dyes ia, is vebaived out 
for sale by W.L. RUSHTON, Druggist, 81 Williamstreet. The mapy tlousand 




















cases in which relief and remedy huve been effected by this incomparable article 
are sufficient to recommend jt to all who are afflicted with indigestion, !oss of ap- 
Soldin single boxes, 50 cents each. Avery liberal al- 

[Feb. BB. 


petite or general debility. 
lowance to retailers. 
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Sold fora Song.—The Poetry by T. II. Bayly, Fsq.— fhe Mosic by A. Lee. 
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Sung by Mrs. Austin in the late successful Opera called, Music and Prejudice, or, “ 


MODERATO. 
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